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the beginner in photography as _ taste. 
a pastime, is the fact that the The earlier one reaches the point 
best results are chiefly reached through where he can make pictures that suffer 


()u thing that should encourage provided he is earnest and has natural 


very simple means. Some verita- 
ble chefs-d’ceuvre have been ob- 
tained by enlarging and trimming 
snap-shots taken with the smallest 
cameras. Even in the careful mak- 
ing of studio pictures, it will be 
found that the best masters of 
photography spend next to noth- 
ing on accessories. They have 
that necessity of satisfactory work, 
a good lens. But they do not fit 
up expensive studios, or make 
great outlays for the side-issues 
of the picture. 

Another point that should com- 
mend the camera to wide usage, is 
the opportunity it offers for the 
exploitation of art-instincts and 
art-energy without long and ardu- 
ous tuition. Given a proper lens 
and a few hints as to its manage- 
ment, and the happy possessor is 
ready to be a menace to the hap- 
piness of all humanity except him- 
self. It is true of photography, 
as it is true of no other field of - 
art, that a satisfactory work can 
be done by the very beginner Portrait. 
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Candida. 


from no glaring faults, the more time 
and liberty he has to go on, and 
through experimentation and experi- 
ence, build up an individuality, and turn 
out pictures 

that are not 

merelyaccurate, 

but display a 

personality and 

an artistic idea. 

The career in 

photography of 

Charles I. Berg, 

Esq., who is one 

of the most 

widely known 

and most popu- 

lar of amateurs 


exemplifies all these points. He com- 
menced photographer — if one may 
transfer that expression — some ten 
years ago. Mr. Berg was born in Phil- 
adelphia. He studied architecture there 
and later in Paris at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. After travelling through 
Europe and Algiers, he established him- 
self in New York as an architect. 

Until the time he took up photogra- 
phy earnestly, he had taken no interest 
in it whatever, and, as he says, did not 
know which side of the plate the picture 
was to be taken on. He began with a 
“vest camera ” and looked at the world 
through a button-hole, until he ad- 
vanced to a 5x8 plate. In time he 
eraduated ‘to a 6} x 84, and there he 
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stuck. He has since bought a 
larger camera, but has not found 
it of more advantage. Where 
he desires a large picture, en- 
largement in the ordinary way 
proves thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mr. Berg’s first exhibit was at 
one of the old-time “joint ex- 
hibitions” of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia photog- 
raphers. This first exhibit won 
a medal; and it was the begin- 
ning of a long series of suc- 
cesses throughout the world. 
At the. London Photographic 
Salon, where no prizes are given, 
and the mere acceptance of a 
picture is thought to be honor 
enough, his prints have always 
been accepted. He has also 
shown at the Paris Photo- 
graphic Salon, and is even now 
represented at an exhibition in 
Calcutta. 

I have said that Mr. Berg’s 
success exemplifies the possibil- 
ities of photography for those 
who can afford to give it little 
attention. In the first place his pro- the second place his accessories have 
fession allows him little leisure. In been very inelaborate. His gallery is 


Convalescence. 
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his office, which is in a tall building over- 
looking Madison Square. On Satur- 
day afternoons and on holidays, when 
his clerks are gone, he drops down a 
dark curtain for a background and 
spreads his tripod before it. His model 
poses under the side-light of the win- 
dows or under the glow of the incan- 
descent lamps. The costumes he uses 
are highly effective and yet surprisingly 
plain. The accessories are of the sim- 
plest : a palm-branch ; a plaster column- 
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The Woman with the Palm. 





Panel. 


capital; a crépe veil; a rug; cheap 


cloth drapery—voild tout ! 

Ingenuity, rather than outlay, is the 
success of the photographer even in the 
most gorgeous costume effects. When 
the National Sculpture Society held 
in New York that beautiful exhibition 
which was unfortunately never repeated, 
Mr. Berg took advantage of the unsus- 
pected opportunities it afforded for re- 
alistic studies in classical life. He chose 
a day when the public was not admitted 
and set two models in Greek garb to 
posing in front of the fascinating back- 
grounds of marble and shrubbery. Mr. 
Daniel C. French, the sculptor, assisted, 
and a number of fine and true pictures 
were obtained. Their charm was in a 
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very large measure due to the happy 
thought that prompted the use of the 
exhibit for backgrounds. 

In the posing of his figures, Mr. Berg 
frequently displays the architect’s eye 
for lines and simplicity of effect. He 
credits photogra- 
phy with a recip- 
rocal influence on 
his architectural 
compositions. It 
has aided him es- 
pecially in giving 
feeling for space- 
filling in spandrils 
and tympana. 

Mr. Berg admits 
that he works less 
for the develop- 
ment of the medi- 
um andthe technic 
of photography 
than for the effect 
of the picture as a 
picture. He has 


practically con- 
tined himself to in- 
door work, and to 
subjects of the 


sort called “ideal.” 
He has made a 
number of studies 
in Madonna-heads 
and has recently 
been making some 
effective experi- 
ments with elec- 
tric halos. The 
softness “and in- 
candescence of 
this light give it a 
special fitness— 
one might almost 
say, a convincing 
quality as an aure- 
ole. 

Most of the 
“ideal” studies in 
photography are 
ideal in nothing 
except their horrible affectation and ug- 
liness. That Mr. Berg has almost always 
succeeded in making beautiful “ideal ” 
pictures, where almost everyone else has 
almost always failed, has been largely 
due to two things much to his credit : 
the simplicity and repose of the subjects 


At the Well. 
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he chooses, and his skill in the selection 
of models. 

One model he has been particularly 
successful with, and he cannot be blamed 
for making so many pictures of her. 
She isa girl of well-nigh flawless beauty 
of face and form. 
She has a face full 
of character in 
spite of its perfec- 
tion. She poses 
with the utmost 
ease and natural- 
ness. 

She is seen in 
the picture “ Gal- 
atea,” a very popu- 
lar work in which, 
through an effect 
of vague tremu- 
lousness of out- 
line, the idea of a 
body just quiver- 
ing out of marble 
into life, is most 
happily suggested. 
The background 
is a section of the 
Sculpture Society 
exhibit. Other 
parts of the same 
exhibit are seen in 
several of the oth- 
er pictures. This 
favorite model 
posed also for the 
extremely grace- 
ful photograph, 
“The Convales- 
cent,” in which the 
flowing lines and 
the effect of relief 
against the dark 
background dig- 
nify it above or- 
dinary prettiness. 

A model of a 
radically different 
type is the heroic 
figure called 
“Medea.” Where the other model sug- 
gests Bouguereau in her appealing sweet- 
ness and tenderness, one is here strongly 
reminded of the severe graces of Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s paintings. In both 
this powerful conception and in the 
serener simplicity of the photograph of 
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Reveries. 


Miss Mary Mannering, Leighton is sug- 
gested—not only by the noble sen- 
timent of the picture but by the soft- 
ness of the draperies and the admirable 
beauty of the numberless carefully 
studied wrinkles. 

In one of his portrait heads he gets 
the effect of some of the older English 
painters. In another photograph he 


has a strikingly Henner-like effect. 
None of the lights are high, the head 
disappears into the deep shadows, and 
there is a fine feeling of life and thought 
in the model. 

This picture with its low scale of 
lights, and the figure called “Ionia” 
with its sharply contrasted high-lights 
and dense shadows are rather unchar- 
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Niobe. 


acteristic of Mr. Berg’s individuality. 
He usually prefers the full, even illu- 
mination of noonday. 

In the “Cinderella,” however, he poses 


his favorite model in deep gloom. The 
shimmery effect of the gown in this pict- 
ure is notably charming. 


Few of Mr. Berg’s ideal pictures are 
what would strictly be called decorative 
in treatment. He is, characteristically, 
natural and realistic. And yet perhaps 
the most thoroughly artistic of all his 
works is decorative—the woman with 
the palm. 











THE “CELESTIALS” OF THE CITY OF ST. FRANCIS 
By Gordon Poynter 


HINA is a land of flowers with- 
out scent; of men without 
hearts ; and of women without 

souls,” says an old proverb. 

To but few is it given to learn from 
actual observation that, however true 
the axiom may be of the flowers, China- 
men have hearts, and Chinawomen are 
far from destitute of souls. 

The lot of a Chinese girl in her own 
country is often hard. Dressed in 
queer, lop-sided skirts, blue trousers, 
and dark coats, the women of poor 
families are forever in evidence, toiling 
beside the men in the fields, bearing 
burdens, and nursing children in the 
streets. But, in spite of her humble 
industry and faithful service the female 
is in China always superfluous. It is 


difficult to realize how many girl-chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents are sold for 
a trifle and sent across the sea to slav- 
ery in “free” America. 

Except a few ladies of high caste, 
wives of rich merchants, only China- 
women of most degraded character are 
to be found in San Francisco. These 
wretched creatures are bartered by their 
masters, and beaten and starved until 
they sink too low for shame, and all 
day long hover behind grated lattices 
and peer anxiously out at the passers-by. 

Down long, black alleys, over slimy 
pavements, through worm-eaten door- 
ways, into room after room with no 
aperture through which pure air may 
find its way, and stepping upon slip- 
pery, rotten floors, is found the Wom- 

an’s Quarter of Chinatown. 











Chinese Field Laborers 


Everywhere are rags, squal- 
or, and the sickly smell of 
opium ; everywhere strange, 
narrow eyes leer, cat-like, 
from their hiding-places. 

But there are stages of 
degradation even among 
these miserable beings. 
Sometimes the woman who 
rules over them is kind and 
sees to it that they have ex- 
cellent clothing, hair care- 
fully dressed, and are 
decked out like lambs for 
the sacrifice. On their 
heads they wear a profu- 
sion of gilt leaves and arti- 
ficial flowers, the hair 
brushed off the temple and 
standing out in large stiff 
loops. Their cheeks are 
painted with vermilion and 
their eyebrows glossily 
blackened. 

Their blouses and skirts 
are of richly embroidered 
satin, the five or six layers 
of underclothing of finest 
silk. The girls are civil 
and inoffensive always. 
Should you enter one of 
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their houses, they come smiling and 
crowding to welcome the visitor, swarm- 
ing from their neatly furnished rooms 
like rabbits from a burrow. 

These Oriental girls have a gentle 
refinement which is very charming. 
Often they have belonged to excellent 
families in their own country, and if 
they are rescued direct from the ships 
before slavery and disgrace have effected 
their utter degradation, they display 
marked aptitude for music, sewing, and 
dainty cooking. 

Progressive Chinamen realize the 
value of the instruction girls receive at 
the Rescue Homes, and often some 
prosperous merchant of liberal ideas 
presents his request for a wife. He is 
obliged to give proof of his good char- 
acter and of his ability to maintain a 
home. This being satisfactory the girls 
are called into the parlor, and after 
attentively observing them, the house- 
holder designates the one he prefers. 
Very soon there is a wedding at the 
Rescue Home, celebrated with a blend- 
ing of American and Chinese customs. 
The Chinaman takes his bride to his 
own house, and thus, out of a life of dirt 
and sickness, blows and abuse, waifs 
from China are raised to respectability 
in America. 

But there are dark, repulsive dens in 
Chinatown where girls, sold by their 
parents into bondage in a strange land, 
are worn to their death by cruelties 
most revolting. These helpless victims 
are tortured and slain in the heart of a 
great American city, within hearing of 
church bells, within sight of the ocean 
steamers which carry from this land 
bands of missionaries and thousands 
of dollars to convert the countrymen 
and elevate the country women of these 
“imported slaves.” Indignant protest 
against the iniquities of Chinatown is 
met by the statement that, in these 
matters, the smooth, sleek-spoken Ce- 
lestial, industrious and obsequious by 
day, smoking opium in his dens of vice 
by night, is beyond the reach of our 
laws, beyond the influence of our civili- 
zation. 

To the girls, the inevitable end soon 
comes ; and in this land of freedom, 
women from the age of fourteen up- 
ward, in the last stages of misery, often 





A Native Son of California. 


of pulmonary disease, are thrust into 
noisome cellars and left alone to die in 
the slow agony of starvation. 

Within a few months the San Fran- 
cisco public have discovered that in the 
most populous quarter of their great 
city the dying and the dead of poor or 
friendless Chinese lie side by side in 
foul rooms, until, a sufficient number of 
corpses having accumulated, the skele- 
tons are scraped, packed in boxes, and 
shipped to China for burial. 

There are several of these hospital- 
morgues, known among the Chinese 
as ‘‘Quiet Resting-places” or “Cham- 
bers of Peace”—squalid holes, with beds 
for the dying and coffins for the dead, 

So long as a sick Chinaman is likely 
to recover, his “ Company ” will provide 
his food and medical attendance. But 
when the native doctor gives up his 
patient, the news spreads and the land- 
lord insists upon his removal ; for a dy- 
ing man’s room is supposed to be filled 
with devils. The patient must be packed 
off, and soon an express-wagon carries 
the miserable wretch to a “‘ Quiet Rest- 
ing-place.” “Quiet” enough, certainly— 
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American Born. 


small chambers divided off like stalls in 
a stable ; boards resting on saw-horses 


make the couches. Two of these are in 
each stall—one for a corpse, the other 
for the pauper soon to become a corpse. 
There they lie, until first one and then 
the other is put into a pine box. 

In the next room a Chinaman makes 
the coffins used in the es- 
tablishment, and the dying 
person lies and notes the 
construction of the box 
which soon will hold his 
lifeless form. 

The suffering of these 
Mongolians who perish in 
dank, foul rooms, with 
corpses and skeletons for 
company, condenses an 
eternity of agony into the 
few days it takes them to 
die. 

Once dead, the poor 
wretch who has been left 
alone to gasp his life away 
is again taken care of by 
his Company; for, if the 
proper sacrifices are not of- 
fered and correct ceremoni- 
als practised on behalf of 
even the poorest Chinaman, 


his unfed ghost will bring about pesti- 
lence and fever. Therefore, the corpse 
is placed in a coffinon the floor and 
surrounded by tapers and sacrificial 
meats, roast chicken, pork, rice, etc. A 
Tavist priest drones forth a liturgy, and 
an old woman, a professional mourner, 
screams out lamentations. On either 
side may be groaning and starving sick ; 
but of them the Six Companies take no 
note. They still live. 

A few years ago the Chinese mer- 
chants of San Francisco raised a fund 
to build a hospital. Plans were drawn 
and submitted to the city authorities, 
but prejudice and politics interfered, 
and the Orientals were not allowed to 
found the charity. 

Immense sums of money are sub- 
scribed by American missionary so- 
cieties to construct hospitals in China ; 
but in San Francisco, the only place 
where a poor Chinaman may breathe 
his last is among the bone-boxes of a 
charnel-house. 

In San Francisco, the Chinese colony 
numbers at least fifty thousand souls—a 
city of pagans enclosed in the City of St. 
Francis. It is the opinion of some close 
observers that the entering wedge for 
Christianizing the Chinese, or at any rate 
for ridding that astute nation of vice and 
degrading superstition, should be in- 
serted, not in China but in America. 


Chinese Slave-girl. 
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Many Chinamen who have 
lived from boyhood in this 
country openly ridicule the 
practices of their own relig- 
ion. Living in close associa- 
tion with Americans, the 
acutely intelligent Chinese 
learn the folly of their an- 
cient superstitions. 

Compelled to assent to 
certain institutions of a free 
country, they realize their 
value and train their chil- 
dren to do likewise. It is 
not asserted that they are 
Christians. Probably they 
are atheists; but, at any 
rate, they have broken the 
bonds of Oriental tradi- 
tion. 

Every five years the mod- 
erately well-to-do Chinese 
goes home on a visit to his 
relatives. This traveller 
cannot but leave behind him 
some faint trace of his own 
enlightenment and modern 
civilization when he comes 
back, as he nearly always 
does, to his adopted coun- 
try. 

The Chinese are jealous 
in guarding their family life 
from the observation of the 
white race. The rich mer- 
chant’s wife is locked in her 
house with her baby and servants, when 
the head of the family is not at home. 
He, like a good father, takes the elder 
children to some mission-school on his 
way to business that they may learn 
English and the ‘ white-devil’s” meth- 
od of bookkeeping, etc. The wife of 
a wealthy Chinaman is like an idol in 
ashrine. To reach her reception-room 
one must pass through apartments fur- 
nished with carved cabinets, tea-stands, 
and cushioned divans. In the door- 
ways hang screens of cut crystal beads, 
and at the edges tiny gilt bells tin- 
kle. 

A lady of quality wears pink or 
cherry-color brocade trousers, a pelisse 
of darker silk; her tiny slippers often 
sparkle with diamonds. Her hair-dress- 
ing demands the services of two at- 
tendants to tie the long black queue, 





Lady of Quality, with Small Feet. 


smeared with gummy paste applied 
with a tooth-brush, then twisted and 
turned, plaited and pinned, until the big 
bow-knots stand stiff and polished as 
ebony—a fine background for the mag- 
nificent head-jewels and clasp of pre- 
cious stones. In their homes the wo- 
men, both rich and poor, behave with a 
sweet dignity, and are treated by their 
husbands with a kindly condescension 
which shows that affection and happi- 
ness are not unknown in Chinese fam- 
ilies, whether their wives are emanci- 
pated radicals, who speak English and 
have sewing-machines and _parlor-or- 
gans alongside the teak-wood cabinets 
in their houses, or ladies of quality 
lounging upon divans, vain of their 
‘golden lilies ” (small feet), and watch- 
ing joss-sticks smoulder before their 
house-god. 








THE FALLEN CARYATID 
By Aletta Waterbury Goss 


Y task was to bear this mighty stone 
Of the temple’s architrave, alone. 
Meeter one for such trust could not be, 
For the hand of the Master chiselled me: 
Groping, through travail and joy and tears, 
To shape the dream of his ripest years— 
A vision of strength, that no storm-stress mars, 
Of patience out-watching the march of stars. 
Many a year did the pomegranates fall, 
Many an ell grew the chestnuts tall, 
Ere, garbed in white Pentelian stone, 
Before men’s eyes his vision shone: 
One to upbear, one to endure, 
While the blue Agean laves his shore, 
One to endure forevermore. 


Right well my high task contented me; 
When a trireme’s oars flashed on the sea 
I was not fain to leave it then 
For that lower freedom prized by men ; 
I envied not one white-armed maid 
In the vintage-dance ’neath the chestnut shade, 
Nor one, love-lit by Hymen’s torch, 
Of Spring’s glad train in our temple-porch. 
I loved the weight of the holy stone 
And the shrine where the quenchless lamp-flame shone. 
I only prayed great Zeus to endure 
While the blue A¢gean laves his shore, 
Prayed to endure forevermore. 


But one day, in a plane-tree that grew anear, 

Where a finch had nested many a year, 

A nestling fell from the soft gray round ; 

A breathing-space the fluttering thing 

Clung fast to my breast, then dropped to the ground, 
While the dam hung o’er it with yearning wing; 

And her yearning filled all my still, white breast, 

To lift the hurt birdling to its nest. 

One night when the sea softly lipped the shore 

And the stars thronged bright on Heaven’s azure floor, 

I saw one star fall through the night, 

And her eyes fixed on me their failing light 

And her arms strained back through her bright, blown hair, 
As she sped to Styx’ shore—past hope, past prayer. 

Then through my white strength pierced the yearning wild 
To bear back the bright waif, from Heaven exiled. 
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But mine to upbear, mine to endure, 
While the blue A¢gean laves his shore, 
Mine to endure forevermore. 


Among the priests of our holy shrine 
Was one who above them all did shine; 
His form like a great white column reared, 
His hair like the ripe corn’s golden beard ; 
Like wind-blown wheat the people stirred 
When he sang Apollo’s deathless word, 
And eager-lipped, with awed surprise, 
They watched his flashing, god-lit eyes. 
Like me, he loved each temple-stone 
And the shrine where the high god’s lamp-flame shone. 
But one day when the maidens came 
With oil to feed the sacred flame, 
His glance sought one who walked alone 
And whose eyes had the hue of a beryl-stone. 
From the temple-porch she looked back at him 
Like one who sees dawn in a cavern dim ; 
And he gazed out the way she went 
Like one who hears song die o’er a _ bent. 
And I longed, as I read his soul in his eyes, 
To soothe and greaten him, sister-wise. 

But mine to upbear, mine to endure, 

While the blue Atgean laves his shore, 

Mine to endure forevermore. 


Love beckoned him with eager hands 
While Summer spilled her golden sands, 
And one night, spent with conflict wild, 
He leant on me like a weary child 
And whispered low: “Teach me to wear 
My hallowed robe and my stone to bear. 
Mute sister strong! our trusts are one: 
To endure alone until life be done.” 
Love lured him on with flying feet 
Through Autumn’s glowing vintage sweet, 
Until one night, when the storm-cloud knolls 
Voiced above us the shock of souls, 
The unfed flame on the altar died 
And its priest fled down the temple-side, 
Before me cowered with hidden face, 
And for grief at his high, deserted place 
My pent soul leapt from its death-cold walls ; 
But, as a crag on a spent stag falls, 
My stone with me lay reft in the dust 
On that form more dear than my holy trust! 
Ah, the gods are just! here our gray shards lie, 
To tell our tale, ‘neath the fair Greek sky: 
Love must upbear, love must endure, 
While the blue Aigean laves his shore, 
Love must endure forevermore ! 














By Laura J. Rittenhouse 


My gal’s a high-born lady, 
She’s black, but not too shady, 


sang a strong, young barytone voice 
down in the parlor, and Miss Brennan 
dropped her pen and thrust her fingers 
into her ears. But she smiled indulgent- 
ly even while she writhed. 

“Bless the boy. What a discord he 
is making,” she said, trying in vain to 
shut out the nerve-tearing sound, “I 
can’t stand it much longer. I can’t 
concentrate my thoughts on what I am 
writing at all, and this is such an im- 
portant letter that it frightens me. I 
wish I had a mother to advise me.” 

Then she looked into the mirror over 
her pretty dressing-table, and laughed. 

“‘ How silly! Why I’m old enough to 
have a grown-up daughter of my own to 
advise, and I certainly ought to be capa- 
ble of taking care of myself at my time 
of life. But getting married is such a 
solemn thing that I— Goodness! 
That music sets my teeth on edge ;” and 
in despair she threw down her pen and 
ran downstairs very lightly, consider- 
ing her one hundred and fifty pounds 
of dimpled flesh. 

Utterly unconscious of her approach, 
Gilbert Durand roared on till Miss 
Brennan swept him off the stool with 
one energetic movement of her strong, 
plump arms. 

“Oh! Gilbert—Gilbert! Can’t you 
tell that you’re playing in one key and 
singing in another, and flatting at that? 
You ear-splitting boy, you'll drive me 
wild yet,” she said. 

Gilbert looked down in innocent sur- 
prise as she took his place and struck 
the proper chords. 

“T beg your pardon! I didn’t know 
I was making discords,” he said, in the 
slow, sweet drawl that betrayed his 
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Southern birth. “I reckon I must have 
worried you dreadfully.” 

“Never mind. It’s all right now, 
only I'd rather play your accompani- 
ments myself when you practise your 
songs hereafter,” she said, laughingly. 

“T didn’t know you could play. I 
never heard you before, I’m sure.” 

“No, I suppose not. I’m generally 
too busy-the days you are home. 
Wednesday is baking day, and Friday I 
do the sweeping ”—her fingers running 
lightly over the keys as she talked, 
making sweet minor chords or liquid, 
rippling little runs. 

“Play something for me, won’t you?” 
he asked, with the boyish, coaxing air 
she loved to see upon his face. 

“My fingers are stiff and tired from 
polishing the silver, and I have to make 
the mayonnaise dressing for the chicken 
salad, but I'll play for you anyhow,” she 
said. 

She played with exquisite taste and 
feeling, and Gilbert, who dearly loved 
music in spite of his own defective ears, 
listened with indolent delight. - 

“Do you know, Miss Brennan, I think 
you are a wonderful lady,” he said, when 
she had finished. ‘Seems to me you 
can do almost anything. Stuart told 
me the other day that you painted the 
pictures in here, and embroidered that 
lovely table-cover. And I know there 
never was a lady who could fry such 
mush or make such pancakes.” 

Miss Brennan laughed till her jolly 
sides shook. 

“Rather a mixed compliment, isn’t 
it, Gillie? Music and mush, painting 
and pancakes !” 

“Well, it’s a mixture I’m mighty 
fond of,” he said, stoutly. 

Then he sat and looked at her in si- 
lence for fully a minute. 
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“IT wonder why you never married, 
Miss Brennan? You’re as sweet and 
winsome as a rose, accomplished, and a 
splendid house-keeper.” 

Something about the earnest, hand- 
some face touched her heart and stirred 
a thousand old-time memories, and with 
characteristic impulsiveness she walked 
over to the big easy-chair and stooped 
and kissed him on the forehead. 

The blood surged up through his 
dark skin and dyed it a glowing red, 
and his heart gave a great throb that 
nearly choked him. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked, 
catching hold of her hand and squeez- 
ing it. 

“T hardly know. Because I love you, 
I suppose; because you remind me of 
someone I loved a long, long time ago,” 
she said, simply. 

“But I already have a sweetheart in 
the South,” the young man said, strug- 
gling against the desire to kiss the 
sweet face looking down upon him. 

Miss Brennan smiled, half-sadly. “My 
dear boy, don’t be afraid. I shall not 
kidnap you, nor take you away from 
your little Southern sweetheart. I am 


old enough to be your mother, and I 
love you more as a mother might love 
her son than anything else.” 

Gilbert looked relieved, yet felt half- 


disappointed, too. With a few more 
years upon his own shoulders, or a few 
less upon hers, he felt that it would 
have been a hard matter to remain 
faithful to the bonnie girl in the South. 

“In what way do I remind you of the 
man you loved? Tell me about it, won’t 
you?” he pleaded, softly patting the 
small, plump hand resting on the arm 
of his chair. 

Miss Brennan hesitated a moment, 
then, greatly to her surprise when she 
thought it over afterward, she told the 
sweet old story that had lain buried in 
her heart for twenty long years. The 
story of a lover who had seemed almost 
perfect to her for one blissful, beautiful 
year, and of a foolish quarrel that had 
separated them and made her life troub- 
led and incomplete. 

As she talked Gilbert’s face had worn 
many queer expressions, but in her self- 
absorption she had failed to see them. 
When she had ended, and sat with her 
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eyes cast down that he might not see 
the moisture in them, he asked, eagerly : 

“What was your lover’s name, Miss 
Brennan ?” 

“Colonel Paul Barnhart,” she said, 
quietly, and Gilbert actually gasped and 
strangled as if he had tried to swallow 
something too much for him. 

‘Have you never loved any other man 
all these years?” he asked, as soon as he 
had recovered his breath. 

“Never! But I’m thinking seriously 
now of marrying someone else. A man 
who is a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word, and who has loved me since I 
was a girl. He has been faithful so 
long that he deserves to be rewarded, 
poor fellow,” she said, half-tenderly. 

“Don’t you do it!” blurted out Gil- 
bert. ‘You don’t love him; you wouldn’t 
be happy with him. Neither would he 
be happy, if he’s the right sort of a fel- 
low. Maybe Colonel Paul Barnhart, or 
whatever you call him, may turn up yet 
some day.” 

Miss Brennan shook her head. 

“T used to hope so, but I suppose he 
could never forgive me for calling him 
scrawny. I wouldn’t have done it if he 
hadn’t said I was fat. I don’t believe 
any romantic girl could have stood that 
without snapping out something ugly, 
and so I scathed him about his bones 
and called him scrawny and I don't 
know what else. But I do know I 
didn’t mean a word of it.” 

“Neither did he; he couldn’t have 
been such an idiot. Why, you are only 
just plump enough to be pretty,” Gil- 
bert said, seriously. 

“Oh! you flattering boy, what non- 
sense you talk!” yet Miss Brennan was 
pleased and her bright face showed it. 

‘‘Now I must make my mayonnaise 
dressing,” she said, briskly. 

“Ts the room ready for my uncle, 
Miss Brennan? He will be here pretty 
soon, you know.” 

“Yes; I attended to it myself. I hope 
he will be pleased,” she answered, and 
wondered a little when Gilbert said, 
with fervor : 

‘He'll be the happiest man in Chi- 
cago, or I’m mistaken.” 

She went up to her own room then to 
get a clean apron, and saw her half-fin- 
ished letter lying on the table. 
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It was late, and she had no time for 
sentiment now. The smell of pease 
either burning or boiling over on the 
range sent dismay to her housewifely 
heart, but she snatched up the letter 
and tore it into little bits that she 
stuffed into her waste-basket. 

“T can’t do it. Gillie is right. Id 
never be happy and neither would he, 
for I could never love him, poor Clar- 
ence!” 

Then she hurried to the head of the 
stairs. The odor of burnt, milk was 
growing stronger. Scorched pease for 
dinner and a stranger to take his first 
meal in her house! The thought called 
for heroic action and Miss Brennan was 
equal to it. 


What spirit of recklessness pos- 
sessed her no one will ever know, but 
instead of walking downstairs, as a 
decorous of woman forty should have 
done, she resorted to one of the hoy- 
denish tricks of her girlhood, and slid 
down the railings. 

As she reached the newel-post her 
feet plumped squarely into the stom- 
ach of a dignified gentleman who was 
just starting upstairs, and doubled him 
up like a jack-knife. 

“Great Scott!” he muttered, as he 
scrambled around in bewilderment on 
the floor, “what was that, a battering- 
ram or an electric shock?” 

Gilbert, hearing the racket, came out 
of the parlor and helped his uncle to 
his feet, quite unable to account for his 
sudden fall, and plied him with questions. 

“What's the matter? How did it 
happen? Are you hurt? Is it vertigo?” 

“How do I know?” growled his un- 
cle. “I was just starting up to my 
room, as you told me to, and looking 
back to see if you were coming, when 
something shot down straight at me 
like a—like a house afire, and I was 
knocked sprawling. The meteor or foot- 
ball player, or whatever it was, was gone 
before I fully realized what had hap- 
pened.” 

Gilbert laughed, but he was greatly 
puzzled. The short day had ended sud- 
denly in clouds, and the hall was in 
semi-darkness, yet he had a vague notion 
that he had caught a glimpse of Miss 
Brennan’s dress as it flashed into the 
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dining-room. Yet that Miss Brennan 
could have done such an inhospitable 
and discourteous a thing as knocking 
his uncle down for a greeting was be- 
yond belief. 

“Do things of this sort happen here 
often?” inquired the victim, as he 
brushed the dust from his trousers and 
felt of his stomach to be sure it had not 
been displaced. 

“Not that I know of. It’s usually 
the quietest house you ever saw, except- 
ing when someone plays the piano, or 
I’m splitting Miss Brennan’s ears prac- 
tising.” 

Then they walked upstairs, the elder 
man picking his way cautiously, not 
knowing what moment he might come 
in contact with some other mysterious 
force. 

He drew a sigh of relief as he looked 
around the neat and pretty room as- 
signed him. The touch of a dainty and 
artistic woman’s hand was in evidence 
everywhere, from the pretty blue silk 
lace-trimmed pincushion to the vase of 
fragrant carnations on the table. 

Gilbert scarcely gave him time to 
breathe or look around his room before, 
flushed, eager, and excited, he began 
pouring an odd and unexpected story 
into his ears, and, in listening, the uncle 
forgot all about his adventure in the 
hall. 


Meantime, Miss Brennan had dashed 
wildly through the dining-room into the 
china-closet and shut and locked the 
door, her heart beating so furiously that 
she could scarcely breathe, the perspira- 
tion pouring down her face in streams, 
and her hands shaking. 

“What a dreadful, scandalous, out- 
rageous thing I have done. If I’m for- 
given for this, and not found out, Ill 
never—never—never do such a thing 
again as long asI live. I wonder who it 
was I knocked down? The voice didn’t 
sound like any of the boarders, yet it 
seemed familiar, too.” 

Bridget, the cook, shaking the door in 
a vain attempt to open it, recalled Miss 
Brennan to her dinner, and she unlocked 
the door and was in the kitchen in a 
moment, finding, to her immense relief, 
that the pease had only boiled over, and 
were not burning. 
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“Six o’clock! My! Hurry and get 
me the butter and eggs from the ice- 
chest, Bridget. It’s lucky I had the 
chicken chopped before I lost my senses,” 
she said, with nervous haste. 

“Yes’m, here they are,” and good- 
natured Bridget, fat and fair as her mis- 
tress, flew around expeditiously enough 
to satisfy even energetic Miss Brennan. 

There followed a brisk whipping of 
eggs, a melting of butter, and various 
other culinary performances till the 
light, smooth mayonnaise for which Miss 
Brennan was famous was completed, and 
Bridget was sent to carry it to the china- 
closet to cool. 

Miss Brennan had commenced mak- 
ing the gravy for the roast when Bridg- 
et’s voice broke forth in a succession of 
blood-curdling shrieks. 

“Murther! Fire! Thaves! Let go of 
me, you villain, or I'll break your bastely 
head! Burglars!” and a crash of crock- 
ery added to the confusion. 

Miss Brennan was badly frightened 
but brave, and, gravy-pitcher in hand, 
rushed to Bridget’s assistance. 

The room was so dark she could 
scarcely see, but she heard a man’s 
voice protesting. 

“Shut up, woman, can’t you? I never 
intended to hug you, you howling Der- 
vish!” 

But Bridget only redoubled her yells, 
and Miss Brennan reached up and 
pulled the chain of the patent gas- 
burner. In a moment the bright light 
revealed a tall, very handsome, well- 
preserved man of fifty years, looking as 
nearly sheepish as a dignified, military 
man could look. 

With love’s intuition, one glance was 
enough to tell her that the lost lover of 
her girlhood stood before her. 

The sound of feet as the boarders 
came running to Bridget’s rescue 
greeted Miss Brennan’s ears, and with 
phenomenal coolness she shut and 
locked the door. Then she turned to 
Colonel Barnhart, trying to look scorn- 
ful and haughty, but failing miserably. 

“Colonel Barnhart, will you please 
explain yourself? Are you in the habit 
of slipping into people’s houses and 
hugging the servant-girls?” her eyes 
twinkling in spite of herself. 

“Tt’s that confounded, romantic Gil- 
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lie’s fault. He told me all about you; 
said you loved me yet and persuaded 
me to come down here and surprise 
you. He told me you were still fat—I 
beg your pardon—plump, and when I 
saw the girl I thought it was you. 
Darn it! why can’t you help me out a 
little? You know what I want to say. 
I love you—I always have. I was 
an ass to quarrel with you. I heard 
you were married, or I'd have hunted 
you up long ago. Gertrude, won’t you 
forgive and marry me?” he said, plead- 
ingly, stepping gingerly around the 
mayonnaise that had spattered his pat- 
ent-leather shoes and disfigured the car- 
pet, as it escaped from the broken bowl. 

She blushed as prettily as a girl, in 
spite of her forty years, and said, teas- 
ingly : 

“But I’m fat, yet, as you see.” 

“Fat! Id like to see the man who 
would dare say such a thing to me. I’d 
punch his head. Fat! why, you're only 
a plump, dimpled fairy—a—a ° 

“A proper mate for a lean and 
scrawny man!” she finished, merrily. 
“Oh, Paul, what idiots we were!” 
And then she let him kiss her, while 
Bridget looked on in amazement. 

The puzzled look on the girl’s face 
recalled Miss Brennan to her every-day 
senses and the every-day world. 

“Bridget, it is dinner-time, and the 
boarders are hungry. Get a pail of 
water and wash up the mayonnaise 
dressing.” 


After dinner, as they sat in the dim 
light of the parlor, Colonel Barnhart 
suddenly remembered the mysterious 
occurrence in the hall, and told Miss 
Brennan about it. 

“T tell you I never had such a blow 
in the stomach in my life before. Who 
do you suppose could have done it?” 

“If you'll promise never to reveal it, 
T'll tell you,” she said, blushing deeply. 
And then she made her confession. 

He was a good deal shocked at first, 
but finally laughed gayly with her. 

“Whatever possessed you to do such 
a foolish thing?” he asked her. 

She looked up at him archly. 

“T had always heard that the way to 
a man’s heart was through his stomach, 
and—I tried it !” 
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came down with pitiless radiance 

on the small kitchen, giving the 
unpainted walls an added shade on their 
weather-worn sides. Within the air was 
hot and moist with the steam from Kate 
Bowen’s wash-tubs. The windows were 
wide open, and an occasional scent of 
sickening sweetness from the locust 
blossoms entered and strove vainly 
against the odor of the hot suds. 

It was surely the hottest kitchen in 
the sweltering little town, thought Kate 
Bowen, as she rested a moment from 
the monotonous rub, rub, at the wash- 
board to wipe the perspiration from her 
aching forehead with her old check 
apron, tied carefully over the new black 
calico dress. That had not had time to 
fade yet, and there still lingered the look 
of a recent agony on her face. She 
had been a widow such a short time. 
The young leaves that were just begin- 
ning to tint the hills when Richie died 
had not lost their first dainty color- 
ing, so different from the deeper green 
that comes later. Out on Richie’s grave 
the grass was beginning to grow. It 
was such a short time. Her eyes fell 
upon her poor little hand, eaten in sores 
by the strong soap and the unaccus- 
tomed labor—the hand that Richie 
had kissed often. “How it would have 
hurt him to see that.” She was blinded 
by the sudden flood of pitying tears 
that came with the thought—not tears 
of soft pity, but the stronger sorrow for 
him, for the loyal heart that had loved 
her and was past her pity now—past 
being hurt by her troubles even. He 
would never again weep for her as he 
did in those last days, when his dying 
thoughts reproached him for daring to 
love her—as if he could have helped it. 
“Tf it had not been for me, darling, you 
would have been rich now and happy, 
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the wife of some better man.” But she 
had hushed him with passionate tender- 
ness, and had even smiled a brave little 
smile in his eyes, and he understood. 
There was no other man in the world 
like Richie—could never have been. 

Again that blinding rush of tears. 
Her children were quietly playing out- 
side in the shade of the damson-trees, 
and their subdued noise did not disturb 
her, but she hastily wiped away her 
tears and composed her face, as she 
heard another sound in the back yard. 
A slow, firm tread, decided enough to 
belong to a man, but suiting well the 
large, comely, middle-aged woman, who 
entered without the ceremony of knock- 
ing, and, quietly taking off her gray 
gingham bonnet, crossed over to the 
corner that had, at least, the most in- 
dication of coolness, and set down a 
small basket by the water-pail. 

“Now, Mis’ Bowen,” she said, “do 
set down here by the window and let 
me finish your washing. You've got your 
clothes nearly ready to hang out and 
yourself nearly ready to drop. I can 
see your head aches. You'll be getting 
down sick next. Now, jest stop. I’m 
goin’ to finish this washin’.” 

Kate looked at her visitor gratefully, 
but colored faintly, and said, with a 
short, mirthless laugh: “Thank you, 
Mrs. Bently, you are very good, but in- 
deed you mustn’t think of helping me. 
It’s a little hard, but—I’m getting paid 
for it. I am washing for Mrs. Henry 
Green to-day.” She stopped and met 
Mrs. Bently’s pained look with a sort 
of defiance, then she went on: “I can’t 
let the children starve. I am too proud 
to beg for charity, and there is simply 
nothing else I seem able to do.” 

* Able to do! You don’t mean to tell 
me, Mis’ Bowen, that you set yourself 
up to be able to take in washing? Now 
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sit down there and we'll talk it over 
while I finish for you. I’m jest a-goin’ 
to finish—Green or Bowen—it’s all the 
same who the clothes belong to. They 
need washing. Henry Green’s wife used 
to piece quilts for me when she was 
Susan Palmer, and I can do as good a 
part by her clothes as she ever done by 
my quilts. Now, Mis’ Bowen, if you'll 
take that basket and give them kids a 
doughnut apiece it'll be a little treat 
for them. You better set the basket in 
the cool, too, or the butter ‘11 all melt. 
I thought I'd bring you a taste of old 
Roany’s butter.” And talking and work- 
ing together, she began to finish Kate 
Bowen’s task, not a pleasant one, but 
Mrs. Bently did not care for that. She 
had never picked out life’s pleasant 
things for herself, and yet, somehow, 
many of them seemed to ‘fall to her lot. 
She was only a hard-working, common- 
place woman standing there by the 
steaming wash-tub, but to poor, tired 
Kate Bowen, feeding the doughnuts to 
her delighted little flock through the 
open window, the woman looked like 
some pitying saint. 

“ After this, you get an early start, if 
you're aimin’ to keep this washin’ busi- 
ness up. You ain’t as used to this as I 
am. A hot day just plays a woman out.” 
Kate murmured something indistinctly 
in reply. The other woman understood, 
as she also understood the grateful look 
in Kate’s brown eyes. 

“Now you are right, jest set right 
there, and we'll have a chance to talk a 
bit. Them blessed children ain’t like 
some—they don’t keep a body runnin’ 
every whip-stitch to see what they’re 
squallin’ about, an’ you'll have a chance 
to rest, an’ I ean talk an’ work as good 
as the next one. These things will be 
out of the boil before you know it. 
Susan’s a great hand for trimmin’, ain’t 
she? If she ain’t got it on her little 
boy’s clothes even! It does seem com- 
ical, but maybe I’m old-fashioned.” 

And Mrs. Bentley worked on vigor- 
ously with a running fire of. shrewd, 
good-natured talk that rested Kate 
nearly as much as did sitting there by 
the window. 

After awhile Kate rose to help her. 
The work was cooler now, rinsing the 
clean garments in the cool, blue water, 
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and Mrs. Bently graciously permitted 
her help—‘‘So’s I can set longer with 
you after we get them hung out,” she 
explained. “An’I will want you to show 
me where to hang ’em—some will have 
to go on the palin’s. There’s a big 
wash here.” 

It was not long ere the lines were 
full of the snowy linen, and presently 
the two were sitting in the cooler air of 
the shady little porch. They were talk- 
ing little. Mrs. Bently was thinking 
anxiously about the woman by her side, 
and she ventured a question that had 
been in her mind for weeks. 

“T reckon you have heard from your 
relations by now, Mis’ Bowen ?” 

It was not a careless, or even a curi- 
ous question. It was prompted by lov- 
ing sympathy, and Kate Bowen felt it. 
She turned and looked her friend full in 
the face. “No, I do not expect to hear 
from my relatives. I doubt if they 
know where 1 live, unless, indeed, they 
read of Richie’s death in the newspapers. 
I hope Aunt Mildred did. She liked 
Richie, and she would write me if she 
dared. She was fond of me—but Uncle 
Jared rules her very soul I think.” 

There was a long silence, broken by 
Mrs. Bowen. “You have been like my 
own mother to me, Mrs. Bently, and 
you were so kind to Richie. Since we 
came here, you have been so true a 
friend that I am going to tell you some- 
thing more of my past life than you 
know, and I am going to ask you to be 
the same good friend to the children, 
that you have been to me—they will 
need one soon.” 

‘Mis’ Bowen, hush, you'll live as long 
as the dear Lord sees fit, and He ain’t 
goin’ to take their only dependence 
from these little ones.” 

“T believe that. In fact, I think it 
gives me strength to live for them. I 
would be with Richie now if Richie's 
babies did not need meso. But I don’t 
think it will be long.” 

“You are tired out, dear child, and 
it’s no wonder you have such feelin’s. 
When you have rested, and had a cup 
of tea, you will feel all different.” 

“Yes, I am tired,” answered Kate; 
“but this is borne in on me—I know 
it will not be long. Richie wants me, just 
as I want him. We have never been 
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parted so long before. In my dreams, 
I hear him calling ‘Katie.’” There 
was a look of infinite yearning on her 
face. “You will think I don’t care for 
Richie’s children. I do; I love them 
tenderly, but oh, Richie was all the 
world to me, and I cannot bear it long! 
And I have two friends here that I 
want to look after these babies when 
God takes me to Richie. Next to you, 
I count Dr. Hart. He is a good man, 
and Richie liked him. I suppose that 
would be reason enough for me, but I, 
too, know he is good. But you, you 
never will know all that your goodness 
has done for me. You have helped me 
to again believe in the love of God,” 
she said, reverently, “by showing it 
again to me.” 

But the elder woman was abashed 
and shamefaced. ‘“ Now, don’t,” she 
pleaded, “don’t you go and make a fuss 
over the little neighborly kindness I’ve 
showed you. It’s been a real pleasure 
to me, and it’s too little I do for Him, 
anyway—only the cup of cold water.” 
She stopped abruptly, as if ashamed, 
as, in truth, she was. It did not come 
natural for her to talk religion. She 
lived it better. 

But Kate went on. 

“You are so good—perhaps if my 
mother had lived, kindness like yours 
would not seem so rare to me; but I 
have had only Richie to love me. Uncle 
Jared cared for me in his way, but he 
was never affectionate to me. When I 
eloped with Richie, he set his face like 
flint against us both. Ihave heard from 
him but one time since I-left him ten 
years ago. He sent me a letter enclos- 
ing a copy of his_will. Perhaps he im- 
agined it would bring me back to him 
some time—away from Richie. I can 
tell you the very words of the letter 
and will. I have them in my writing- 
desk, I think, but I never forgot a sin- 
gle word. It is so deliberate—so cold- 
blooded. ‘You have chosen your path, 
Kate,’ he wrote, ‘and I venture to 
predict that it will never be a smooth 
one. But you need not think that beg- 
garly music-teacher, orany of his blood 
shall ever profit by one cent of my 
money. If you leave him, you may 
come back, but never come whining for 
money to support your good-for-noth- 
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ing husband. I enclose a document 
that will further enlighten you as to 
my views and intentions regarding the 
money I had intended for you. You 
need have no hope that I will ever alter 
it!’ And that was all the letter. The 
part of tie will meant for me was this 
clause: ‘J direct my executors to pay to 
my niece, Katherine, now intermarried 
with Richard Bowen, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, provided that at the 
time of my death, she be not living with 
the said Richard Bowen, and conditional 
upon her not living with the said Richard 
Bowen any time thereafter. In case of 
her prior death, I direct that such sum be 
paid to the hospital of St. Sophia in the 
town of Y.’” 

“Well, the old scoundrel! It does 
seem like he thought you'd prove as 
selfish as he would in your place,” ex- 
claimed the incensed Mrs. Bently. 

“He had made my home a very pleas- 
ant one, and they were kind tome. I 
had every luxury. I suppose he thought 
I could not endure poverty. I had al- 
ways been treated like a plaything. If 
I had not, I might have made my dar- 
ling a better wife, and I might have 
been able to have earned my living in 
some better way than,” with a quick, 
faint smile, “than by letting you wash 
for me.” 

“The washin’s too hard for you, that’s 
a fact. We must hunt up something 
easier. There must be plain sewing, or 
mending, or something—we'll see, any- 
how.” 

“Tt must be very plain sewing then 
—there is very little work that I can 
do well enough to be paid for.” 

Mrs. Bently answered with some 
words of encouragement, and, in spite 
of herself, Kate felt more hopeful. 

She was a brave woman and she had 
made up her mind that she would not 
be easily discouraged. But a day’s work 
over the wash-tub is not an inspiriting 
occupation, and she stood sorely in need 
of her friend’s encouraging words. 


Mrs. Bently pondered not a little, as 
she went home, over her neighbor’s 


story. She did more than think of 
Kate, however, and she tried hard, and 
not unsuccessfully, to find something 
for her friend. 
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Easier work did not mean much 
money. Kate’s fingers were unskilled, 
and though she made kitchen-aprons, 
and did the plainest sewing, besides 
looking after and repairing the ward- 
robes of some young men in the town, 
who were not too proud to have their 
old clothes mended--though she still 
washed and ironed, and worked at any- 
thing that came to hand—yet she had 
no easy time. 

But she kept Richie’s babies comfort- 
ably clothed, and gave them enough of 
wholesome food. If mamma sometimes 
lacked the little delicacies that would 
have tempted her flagging appetite, no 
one knew it, and, though Kate grew 
thinner and whiter, she kept on bravely. 

Mrs. Bently used to scold her, and 
then, repenting, coax her to give up her 
hard struggle. 

«A widder’s home is a lonesome one, 
my dear, and I wish you and the little 
ones would come and share mine with 
me. You needn’t slave yourself quite 
to death, Kate. Save yourself, for the 
children’s sake.” 

And Kate answered her, gently, 
“Dear, good friend, this work is a bless- 
ing tome. I cannot help thanking God 
that I never asked for charity, that my 
children’s food and clothing have been 
honestly earned. I will live while they 
need their mother. God will let me do 
that, and when I do have to leave them, 
you may mother them then.” 

She smiled as though she were half 
jesting, but it was not long before Mrs. 
Bently had occasion to remember her 
words. For it had to end, as such things 
must. Something must give way at 
last, and late that autumn, the end 
came. 

Mrs. Bently was sitting in her front 
porch enjoying her weekly paper, when 
young Dr. Hart stopped as he went by 
the gate, and called, “Mrs. Bently, I 
want you, if youcan, to come around to 
Mrs. Bowen’s this afternoon. She has 
broken down, from overwork I daresay, 
and the little boy who came running for 
me told me, between sobs, that his 
mamma was dying. I hope that it’s 
not serious, but I would like to have 
you there with the poor lady.” 

“Tl be there pretty nearly as quick 
as you are, Dor tor.” 
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Alice Bently was as good as her word. 
It was but a few moments till she stood 
by the bed of Kate Bowen, looking 
anxiously in Dr. Hart’s face for confir- 
mation of her fears. 

The room was full of silent, solemn- 
faced women sitting stiffly upright. The 
frightened children were huddled to- 
gether in the kitchen—poor, desolate 
babies. Kind Mrs. Bently gathered 
them up and comforted them in true 
motherly fashion, and they were finally 
reassured that good Dr. Hart would 
help mamma, and they must do their 
part by being brave and quiet. She 
would have taken them home with her, 
but she felt by a sort of intuition that 
their mother would miss them, dying 
though she seemed to be. She lay in a 
dull stupor. Her face was as white as 
her pillow, and she seemed scarcely to 
breathe. The doctor poured a few 
drops of something into her mouth. 
“She needs nourishment to have any 
show at all, Mrs. Gray,” and he spoke 
to one of the women in a low tone. 

“Why, of course, Doctor,” she an- 
swered, quickly. “Tl send that wine up 
right away. I’m powerful glad now I 
kept it. I did come might’ near send- 
ing it to brother Cyrus a’ Christmas ; 
but somehow, I couldn’t bring myself 
to, him not being sick. Well people’s 
got no call for stimulants.” 

‘So the kind woman bustled out to 
send the wine that Dr. Hart thought 
might help Kate Bowen. Poor Kate! 
He had little hopes of prolonginy her 
life through the night, but for the sake 
of those helpless children, he meant to 
make every effort. 

The other women dropped out grad- 
ually, till at last Mrs. Bently, the doc- 
tor, and two other women, one of them 
the minister’s wife, were all that re- 
mained. 

“We'd best leave the children with 
her, hadn’t we?” asked kind-hearted 
Mrs. Bently. “If they disturb her, 
they can come to me at any time.” 

“T fancy they will soon come to you,” 
said Dr. Hart, who knew something of 
their mother’s wishes. 

“Ts it near the end?” asked Mrs. 
Osley, the minister's wife, speaking too 
low for the quick-eared children to hear. 
The young man looked assent. Truly, 
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it seemed a question of but a few hours 
now. 

Just then Kate Bowen opened her 
eyes, and « look of mortal agony swept 
over her face as she looked at her chil- 
dren. Her white lips parted in an ex- 
ceedingly bitter ery—‘ Oh, my God! 
Richie’s babies—how can I leave them 
destitute !” 

It was only a low wail—a woman's 
pitiful cry, with the sorrow of a moth- 
er’s breaking heart in every word. The 
good women wept as they heard it, and 
the young doctor's eyes were not dry. 

“Tll take care of your children, 
Kate,” sobbed good Mrs. Bently. «JT 
have none of my own, and they shall 
be to me as my own.” Kate tried in 
vain tospeak. A look of gratitude made 
her face almost beautiful, white and 
pain-worn as it was; but, even as she 
tried to speak her gratitude, she was 
interrupted by the messenger-boy em- 
ployed down at the little railroad station 
—a youth who pushed in the door, and 
walked in without the ceremony of 
knocking, but stopped abashed at the 
silent group and the white face on the 
pillows. 
handing it to Dr. 
Hart. ‘It’s for Mrs. Bowen, an’ it’s 
paid for,” and without waiting for a re- 
ply, the servant of the public tumbled out 
with all a boy’s relief in escaping from 
a sick room. “Looks too solemn in there 
with all them wimmen settin’ round like 
a funeral,” he remarked to himself in 
apology for such unprofessional conduct. 

“Open it!” Mrs. Bowen’s strength 
had suddenly seemed to return. It was 
her voice, strong and clear, and her 
eyes were open with a look different 
from the one they had worn a moment 
before. She was regarding the yellow 
envelope as though she longed to tear it 
open—a look of hungry impatience— 
and listened eagerly as Dr. Hart read: 

“‘ Jared taken with apoplexy. Not ex- 
pected to live. Will keep you informed. 
Come if possible.” 


“Telegram, sir,” 


The name of Mrs. Bowen’s aunt was 
signed to it. Perhaps the weak, kind 
woman had fancied that her husband 
would relent at the last, and be recon- 
ciled on his death-bed to the girl he 
had kept from him so long. 
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Kate Bowen was speaking again. 
“Uncle Jared is dying—-do you know 
what that means? Dr. Hart, you must 
keep me alive—I have got to outlive 
him. Mrs. Bently—tell him—the will 
—Richie’s babies—God keep me from 
dying—just a little while.” The lips 
that breathed the prayer were ashen 
white, but there was a look of deter- 
mination in the big brown eyes .that 
Richard Bowen used to think were so 
beautiful. The doctor gazed at her in 
wonder, till Mrs. Bently hurriedly told 
of the strange will the old man had made 
years before. ‘‘ We will do our best to 
keep her strength up,” she added ; “it 
means fifty thousand dollars for those 
little children, and she can go easier if 
she leaves them provided for.” The 
young doctor had not yet come to 
regard his patient as a mere “case” 
upon which to exercise his professional 
knowledge and skill, and there was a 
warm human sympathy for the brave 
little woman who had fought poverty 
so long, and who lay there now, deter- 
mined to conquer death for the sake of 
her children ; and he made up his mind 
what he would do. 

“Tf you can live by the skill of 
mortal man, and the help of God, Mrs. 
Bowen, you shall have every chance 
we can give you. I will telegraph im- 
mediately for Dr. Blank of Baltimore. 
If any man can help you it is he.” A 
look of gratitude rested on him a 
second—then her eyes closed wearily. 
“T will live,” she murmured. Then after 
a moment she spoke again. “ Keep me 
informed—telegraph.” 

They understood, and through the 
days and nights that followed, the 
urchin at the little office was kept 
busier than he had been since he had 
entered the company’s service, though 
there were plenty of volunteer helpers to 
take the messages or to accompany him 
if he so desired. For everybody in the 
little town had heard of Kate Bowen’s 
fight with death, and everybody seemed 
to wish to help her in her struggle. 
Poor Kate! If some of the help had 
come a little sooner! 

Old Major Willis, the richest man in 
the town, had insisted on paying Dr. 
Blank, who was sent for, as Dr. Hart 
had promised. “I'll pay anything he 
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asks. By George, the woman deserves 
help, and she shall have all that I can 
give her.” His stately wife sent wines 
and ices. The wife of the minister 
brought flowers and luscious grapes, and 
the whole village seemed to vie in see- 
ing who could send her most. The 
shelves in the pantry and kitchen were 
fairly loaded under all manner of eat- 
ables, from the regulation broths and 
jellies, the most of the good women 
sent in, to a generous platter of string 
beans and bacon from old Mrs. Shan- 
non, who said: “There’s nothing for 
sickness like something that sticks to 
yer ribs.” 

Good Mrs. Bently watched Kate day 
and night with loving skill. There was 
some talk among them of sending for a 
trained nurse, but Kate wanted her, 
and never had patient a more devoted or 
skilful nurse. The young doctor at- 
tended her constantly, and made every 
effort he could to hold back the flutter- 
ing spirit, that seemed so often ready 
to go; and he had the satisfaction of 
having his treatment approved by the 
great man whom they had sent for, and 
who, in fact, did little else but approve, 
leaving by the first train. 

And through it all Kate Bowen lay 
there, sometimes in a death-like stupor, 
from which they feared she would never 
waken, and sometimes conscious, gazing 
with eyes full of a mother’s deathless 
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love at her children, or listening with 
tense face to the reading of the bulle- 
tins from her uncle—messages on which 
her life seemed to hang. 


It lasted for three days. On the 
morning of the fourth day the young 
doctor looked graver and more anxious 
than usual. He saw that even the iron 
will that had upheld her, had nerved her 
and given her strength to do what she 
thought necessary, even to having ber 
will drawn up and appointing Dr. Hart 
the guardian of her children and to tell 
them her last wishes—even that will 
would soon fail her. She was sinking 
fast. Her face was drawn and ashen ; 
she was hardly breathing, but she lived. 

And then came the knock of the mes- 
senger, to which they had grown accus- 
tomed, and they received the last tele- 
gram : 

“Your uncle died at 4.30 this morn- 
ing.” 

Dr. Hart read it to her, slowly and 
distinctly, and they saw her beautiful 
eyes open, eyes full now of some strange 
joy, and they heard her ask faintly for 
Richie’s babies. They brought the chil- 
dren to her and she kissed them softly. 
They saw her lips move, and Mrs. Bently 
heard the whisper: “My babies ; God 
bless them,” and a soft, glad cry of 
“ Richie!” 

And then she fell asleep. 


A WARRIOR IN THE CHURCH MILITANT 
By Frank E. Anderson 


I 


* EHOLD! He hangs over a bot- 
B tomless pit, filled with night and 
tears. The fires of eternal wrath 
shoot up. The cliff crumbles beneath 
his grasp. Help! Help! Ah! is there 
no rescue? He calls upon his Saviour. 
His Saviour hears him. As his fingers 
open, the wings of the angels bear him 
up from the gloom and lamentations of 
the lost, to the sunshine of heaven and 
the music of the hosts above.” 
The accents of the preacher, which 
had rung like the silver trumpets of Is- 


rael, sank almost to the breathings of a 
flute. “Sinners, will you not 
call upon him, too, while yet there is 
time? Soon, ah! soon it will be too 
late. Cast yourselves upon him now, 
just now—that his ministering spirits 
may lift you up. Will you not come 
now, even now?” 

A sweet voice took up, “Just as I am, 
Without One Plea.” The audience bent 
and swayed like a forest before the 
wind. A viewless flame ran through 
the vast congregation, and the touching 
hymn soared with an ever-increasing 
volume upward toward heaven. Hearts 
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warmed in hardened breasts. Tears 
glistened on cheeks unused to such 
moisture. Groans and exclamations 
burst forth. Despairing shrieks min- 
gled with exultant hallelujahs as, strick- 
en with a sudden sense of condemna- 
tion, the unconverted pressed forward 
and fell upon their knees at the mourn- 
ers’ bench. And through all the din 
rose the strains of the confiding hymn, 
as though it would lift those crippled 
souls aloft. Class-leaders and other vet- 
erans of many a campaign against Satan 
crowded to the side of the seekers after 
religion, while the exhorter stood, his 
pale face raised, his eyes closed, his 
lips moving in silent prayer, conse- 
crating himself anew to his Creator’s 
service, 

“Yes, Lord,” he murmured, and his 
speech was as trustful and affectionate 
as though that Lord were beside him, a 
visible presence, as he spoke—“ that’s 
it. ‘Just as I am, without one plea, ex- 
cept thy blood was shed for me.’ Thank 
God, for that exception ! ” 

Immediately at his feet a young girl 
bent, exhausted with grief. Her hand- 
kerchief was wet with tears, but she was 
Her figure was shak- 


crying no longer. 
ing violently, but she uttered not a 


sound. Moved with especial compas- 
sion, he stooped and took her nerveless 
hand in his. “Leave her with me, sis- 
ter,” he said to the pious woman who 
had been striving to point out to her 
the way of life, and in tones of gentle 
strength, borrowed from the Good 
Shepherd, he recounted the precious 
promises of the Gospel. It was no 
longer wrath, but love which spoke. 
After atime, the maiden glanced at him, 
timidly, yet trustfully. A faint smile of 
hope hovered on her lip. She was al- 
most persuaded. But while she was 
still undecided, two stalwart young 
men shouldered through the crowd, 
like sons of Belial, overthrowing the 
saints who did not give way, and re- 
ceiving many a scowl from the sancti- 
fied in return. 

“ Sister, what means this folly?” said 
one. ‘Are you our sister, and have 
you come to a Methodist revival in 
search of that conversion which our 
church offers in a more decorous fash- 
ion? The carriage waits. Would to God 
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I had never brought you here. Archi- 
bald, support her on that side.” 

“ Dare you step between her and her 
Saviour?” interrupted the evangelist. 
“When the Spirit and the Bride say 
como, who is he that presumes to inter- 
vene ?” 

“My name, sir, is Burton Randolph,” 
replied the first speaker, with ominous 
politeness. ‘“‘ That is my brother, Archi- 
bald. This is, or used to be, my sister, 
Alice. May I add that I do not sym- 
pathize with cant? Come with us, little 
one.” 

Miss Randolph arose, but the minister 
interposed. 

“Tt shall not be,” he said. ‘“ As the 
Almighty rules the universe, neither 
you nor Archibald—no, nor a thousand 
Randolphs—shall tear from this virgin 
her hope of heaven.” He turned to the 
penitent. ‘ Kneel again,” and his tones 
rang with command. “God has a bless- 
ing for you. He is about to impart it. 
He is here. He is ready. He will save 
you now.” 

Beneath this powerful adjuration 
Alice quivered uncertainly, gazed plead- 
ingly upon her brothers, hesitated—but 
only for a second—then sank again at 
the mourners’ bench. The eyes of Archi- 
bald and Burton flashed, but the young 
men restrained themselves. 

“ Sister,” exclaimed the first, “surely 
you will come when we beseech you in 
our mother’s name.” 

“ He that loveth me not better than 
father or mother or brother or sister 
hath no part in me,” quoted the preach- 
er, and the damsel, her eyes again filled 
with tears, shook her head. Archibald 
turned then to the exhorter. 

“We will not disturb the meeting, 
for we have been bred as gentlemen,” 
he said; “but bear this in mind. If 
Alice professes religion, we shall hold 
you responsible when the revival is 
over.” 

“TI accept that responsibility,” an- 
swered the evangelist, with a curious 
thrill running through his voice, and a 
look in his eye like that of one of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. “ Lord, make me thine 
unworthy instrument for her salvation. 
My sister in Christ, look aloft! The 
blessing comes!” 

A sudden burst of radiance shone in 
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the girl’s face and transfigured it. She 
clasped her hands. She rose again to 
her feet. . 

“Tam saved!” she cried, “saved by 
the blood of the Crucified One. Broth- 
ers, I will go home with you now.” 


II 


“Gap! He rides like a trooper !” 

‘Yes ; he sits his saddle as though he 
had been a follower of Forrest.” 

There was truth in the comments, 
for indeed there was something martial 
in the appearance of the minister. All 
that was needed was the uniform and the 
flashing sabre; the man was already 
there. The simple black coat, fastened 
by one button at the collar, and sweep- 
ing back downward, showed a broad 
chest and powerful shoulders ; while the 
neck rose, round and sinewy, above the 
plain white narrow collar, to support a 
smooth-shaven face, where a square 
chin, a strong jaw, and a somewhat 
aquiline nose delineated an indomitable 
will, which was emphasized by the gray 
eyes, shining with steady and serene 
calmness beneath the broad brim of the 
black slouch hat. The sunburnt hand 
which held the reins was massive and 
masterful ; but the feet, resting in the 
stirrups, were small and shapely. Ab- 
sorbed in his labors, the preacher, who 
was on his way to a camp-meeting at 
Alexandria, was oblivious of earth, 
meditating how he might best reconcile 
sinful souls to their Saviour. 

The quiet of the scene was heavenly. 
No greater contrast could be imagined 
than existed between the stretch of 


smiling landscape and the grove of tall 
and sombre pines where he had so 


lately figured. The sky was cloudless. 
A rustic bridge crossed the creek above 
waves which ran by leisurely and with 
a sound of infinite rest—each a dreamy 
maiden, gliding on under the sun- 
light, bearing an unlit but golden lamp 
on her white shoulder. Stalwart brown 
beeches hung over the verge, like ragged 
idlers endeavoring to talk to the laugh- 
ing daughters of the stream, who went 
tripping to their busy half-sisters, those 
lace-makers—the rocks in mid-current. 
That blue-jeans clown of the woods— 
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the jay—hopped forward and back, as 
though dancing an irregular but 
rhythmical solitaire to the music of 
his own eager cries. And, across the 
water, on both sides of the road which 
divided it in twain, lay a field of grass, 
green with the emerald softness of the 
spring. But the two brothers were 
there—a discordant human element in 
the gracious harmony of nature. 

“Do you remember our promise?” 
said Archibald, as seizing the bridle, he 
brought the horse shortly to a pause. 
“ Dismount, that we may keep it.” 

A steely light began to glitter in the 
gray eyes of the man of God. A red 
spot burned like a danger-signal in each 
cheek. The thin lips knit in a grim 
straight line. His head rose in the air 
with a peculiar movement, which thrust 
the square chin up and out. The ner- 
vous fingers dropped the reins. His 
tones were very low, but there was no 
tremor in his accents, which were as 
cold and clear as ice. 

“Gad! He looks the game-cock every 
inch,” muttered Burton, with an admi- 
ration which he could not suppress. 
“It’s too bad such a man is a preacher.” 

But the evangelist was speaking: 
“ Young men, in my carnal days I rather 
enjoyed a tussle. In my early manhood 
I rode as a Confederate cavalryman. I 
have heard the shells shrieking as if 
wailing over that fratricidal war of 
brethren. I have seen the flash of steel. 
I have gasped when the cruel bullet 
found its home as it knocked for ad- 
mittance to a manly heart. The excite- 
ment was more exhilarating than wine. 
Yes,” he continued sadly, in a minor 
tone, as if almost in reverie, “I have 
known it all. But Christ in His mercy 
curbed the old Adam in me and made 
me, unworthy as I am, a soldier of 
peace. I forgive your hot threats. I 
bestow upon you the blessing of Him 
who sent me.” As he spoke, he raised 
his right hand with the free sweep of an 
eagle’s wing. It was a lofty benediction. 
“And now,” he said, “let me pass. My 
Master’s work awaits me.” 

“ Get off, I tell you,” exclaimed Archi- 
bald, “or we will take you off, our- 
selves.” 

‘“‘Take me off, then, for I will not do 
it,” was the reply. 
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There was a sudden scuffle ; the dust 
from the road flew up in a little cloud. 
When it cleared away the exhorter was 
on his feet. 

“Now, sir,” said Burton, “you shall 
have a fair fight.” 

“Yes,” observed Archibald, tying the 
horse to the bridge, “I shall not budge, 
unless you lick Burton.” 

By this time the preacher’s face was 
scarlet. “ Well,” he roared, “ come on, 
both of you together. I am, myself, 
more than a match for two such men as 
you. 

* Was it possible? His voice rang with 
gladness. In a moment he was in a 
beautiful posture of defence. His long 
and sinewy arm leaped out on guard. 
Poised easily on his feet, his left hand 
ready for action, he awaited the attack. 

“Whew!” commented Archibald, 
meditatively. ‘“He’s no novice at the 
manly art. He’s past-master.” 

Parrying Burton’s blows, but refrain- 
ing from replying in kind, “Come on, 
Archibald, come on, too,” exclaimed the 
evangelist. ‘“ Your brother alone would 


be child’s play. You promised me a 


fair fight, remember. Come and get 
your share now. I can’t spend the day 
at this. Don’t let Burton feel lonely.” 

Goaded by the taunt, the young 
man accepted the invitation. The two 
sought to close in, but the exhorter 
sprang back and, unable to time their 
movements in unison, the brothers be- 
came separated. The long and muscu- 
lar ministerial arm shot forth. There 
was a thud. Struck beneath the jaw, 
Burton staggered, tried to pull himself 
together, quivered, then fell in a heap. 
The preacher smiled coolly. “One!” 
said he, grimly, warding off Archibald’s 
assault. A vicious interchange followed, 
but the exhorter was too shifty for his 
foe. Jumping nimbly aside, he let his 
antagonist pass. Again that ministerial 
arm shot forth, like an irresistible thun- 
derbolt of divine wrath. It landed un- 
der the chin. “Two—and out,” said 
the preacher, with that same cool smile, 
as Archibald dropped beside his broth- 
er. The next instant the evangelist 
came to himself. Falling on his knees, 
he burst forth: “Oh, my God! and am 
Ia follower of that meek and lowly one 
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though buffeted, buffeted not 
Can there be pardon for such 
God have mercy on my 


who, 
again ? 
a wretch as I? 
soul!” 


III 


Ir was no light thing to offer personal 
violence to a minister of the Gospel in 
so orthodox a town as Alexandria. 
Public sentiment there was dominated 
by the religious element, and the old 
Virginia city had as yet escaped that 
aimless and ignorant restlessness which 
less enlightened communities called 
progress. Although every parlor was 
filled with inextinguishable laughter 
over the episode—the two Randolphs 
thrashed by one man, and he a preach- 
er—the mayor, a conscientious Israel- 
ite, issued warrants for the boys. When 
they appeared, so overwhelming was the 
sentiment that no attorney would repre- 
sent them. 

“Will no one volunteer for the de- 
fence, then?” inquired the mayor. 

The crowd was pushed back. “ Yes,” 
replied a deep voice, “they have an ad- 
vocate in me.” 

It was the man of God. Advancing 
with simple dignity, he addressed the 
court with fervid eloquence. Taking 
the blame in large measure upon him- 
self, in a few vivid words he told how 
they had used no unnecessary violence in 
dismounting him. He described how 
carefully his horse had been hitched, 
He dwelt upon their chivalrous offer, 
though he was more powerful than 
either, to fight him one at atime. Ina 
hurried sentence or two, which ran 
along like the flames before the wind 
when a field is burning, he set forth the 
story of the fray. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I ask for 
their discharge. I have forgiven them 
—I feel that my Maker is at peace with 
them.” 

“But how about the violated majesty 
of the law ?” interrupted the mayor, 
upon whom the shrewdness of Solomon 
had in a measure descended. “You 
may have forgiven them, and perhaps 
God has, but the city of Alexandria 
has not. Ten dollars apiece and the 
costs!” 





EVEN IF | AM DEAD 
By Reginald Gourlay 


« AM sorry to have been so hard, so 
| cruel, as I was then, but I should 
never see you again—you know I 
should not; far less meet you, as you 
want me to; you have no right 9 

So spoke I, Jessie Halstead, a weak, 
wicked girl, to my lover Conrad Holmes, 
one who should not have been my 
lover, and whose young wife I hated, 
as I was beginning, to my shame, to 
love him ; as we stood together in the 
post-office of the small country town 
where we both lived. 

“ But this once, sweet, on my honor, 
but this once! a few minutes of heaven 
before you send me away to the devil, 
that isn’t much. I have something to 
say to you, something I must say, which 
I can’t say now with all these people 
about us,” he said quickly, seeing me 
waver. “I mean you no harm, there 
will be no danger.” 

“But there will be danger!” I cried. 
“You can’t come to our house. You 
know what wicked things people are 
already saying. Oh, Conrad, if you 
really loved me as you say you do, you 
would spare me all this!” 

“TI must see you once, love ; you 
sha’n’t refuse me!” he said. (He well 
understood the saying, La femme qui 
écoute est perdue.) ‘‘ But it shall be where 
you please. See, slip out at half past 
eight to-night, it will be dark then, go 
up that small street straight from your 
house, which all those great elms 
shadow. I will be waiting under the 
last of them, by the park gates. I won’t 
detain you, but I have something that 
must be said. O love, come! This 
once!” 

“Oh, I ought not! I ought not!” I 
cried. 

“You will, my own.” He was sure 
enough now. “How can I thank you, 
Jessie?” 

For the first time I looked up at him. 
“Yes,” I said, with a sudden reckless 
access, which many a woman has re- 
called with bitterness to her dying day, 
“I will come. This once!” 


“You will never be sorry, Jess! For 
heaven’s sake don’t fail me!” 

“Much heaven will have to do with 
it” I cried in my reckless mood. 
“Perhaps you'll fail me.” 

“Fail you!” I can hear that passion- 
ate voice now. “I would not fail at 
such a tryst with my little queen, even 
if I were dead!” Then bending his 
dark, handsome face toward me, he 
quoted Tennyson’s lovely lines: 


She is coming, my own, my sweet ! 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her, and beat, 

Had it lain for a century dead, 

Would start, and tremble, under her feet, 
And blossom, in purple, and red ! 


“Hush! Hush!” I said, “‘don’tsay such 
things! They may be heard! They are 
unlucky! Oh Conrad, we are doing 
wrong!” 

“T care not!” his passionate voice 
replied. “I have your promise, and 
nothing good or evil will now bar my 
way, or keep me from my little Jess. I 
say it again, I would meet you, call 
you my own once more, even if I were 
dead!” 

He had raised his voice, and some of 
the people near, for it was a public 
place where we had met, turned half 
round. “You must go,” I said. ‘We 
have talked long enough. Those wom- 
en are looking % 

* Yes, yes, dear, I must go for a while. 
Remember to-night, and remember 
what I have said.” 

We parted, and I, wicked girl, had 
promised to meet him, and I meant to 
keep my promise. 

Now remember, all that day was 
passed by me in a sort of feverish, rest- 
less happiness, like the troubled joy 
of the opium eater. 

I had no presentiment, no foreboding 
of the strange and awful experience I 
was to go through that night, abso- 
lutely none. 

And yet the terror of that one night 
was to make the rest of my life a scene 
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of penance and prayer which is unavail- 
ing for a moment to remove the shud- 
dering dread with which I look forward 
to the coming of my last hour. 

When I slipped out to meet my lover 
at the time he told me, I went with a 
fierce longing to see him, in which there 
was not a trace of repentance, or fore- 
bocing, though I knew that he would 
ask me to go away with him—and that 
I meant to consent. 

I passed up the unfrequented street, 
under the thick heavy foliage of the 
trees, through the dark still mid-sum- 
mer night, till I saw the electric light 
shining on the great row of elms by 
the park gates where I was to meet 
him. 

And now, let me think—when I saw, 
and recognized that tall form waiting 
by the last of the great elms, I felt 
nothing but the old thrill of delight, 
which the sight of no other human be- 
ing could cause in me. 

It was not till he turned and came 
slowly forward to meet me, still some 
paces distant, that, without warning, 
without reason, without control, came 
creeping over me that strange, resistless 
thrill of indefinable horror. 

Now mind, I had parted from him a 
few hours before, full of strength and 
passion, and life; and yet before that 
shape had taken three paces toward 
me, I knew. It was my Conrad, my 
tempter, come to meet my wicked self, 
but not in the flesh, and not from any 
place where good spirits rest in peace, 
but from some awful home of expiation 
and despair. 

Beneath the dark shadow of the great 
trees, where our meeting was to be, my 
dead lover paused beside me, as I shrank 
against the railing with starting eyes, 
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and every limb benumbed with deadly 
terror. 

And as he paused the bright electric 
light shone, broad and full, upon his 
face. My Conrad’s face! 

No love now, no passion, no gentle 
thought for me, on that white, drawn, 
awful face; supreme terror, intense 
malignity, hopeless, endless despair, 
were stamped upon it now, for a lost 
soul in torment looked forth on me 
from those glaring eyes. 

Then he bent over 


me, as in the 


morning—as then, he spoke— 
He said, “I come! even though dead!” 


My sister was bending over me, 
“Don’t speak, Jess! You have been in 
a swoon for hours, but are better now. 
The doctor has just left us. Father 
and the coachman found you insensible 
at the park gates under the last of 
those great elms. How lucky they 
should have driven home that way. 
They were detained in town by the 
dreadful news about poor Conrad 
Holmes.” 

“Conrad! what news?” 

“T shouldn’t have told you yet, you 
are too weak. Well, well, it seems Mr. 
Holmes was galloping home from his 
usual ride, about six o’clock. He was 
in a great hurry about something. The 
horse stumbled on the loose stones at 
his very gate, and rolled right over him. 
He was killed on the spot! Poor, poor 
fellow! He was rather wild, but so 
handsome, and so nice. I always liked 
him. Didn’t you, Jess?” 

In one of the strictest of our Sister- 
hoods, in penance, and in prayer, I 
await with shuddering dread the day 
when I may again be called to meet my 
lost lover. 


REMORSE 


By James Buckham 


“Curst be the goblet and the wine! ” she cried, 
And flung the golden vessel at her feet. 


But it was drained ! 


The while she drank ‘twas sweet. 


With dregs, not draught, was she dissatisfied. 














Mme Marie Barna. 


Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


AMERICAN CONCERT SINGERS—III 
By Rupert Hughes 


HILE America has contributed 

nothing to the grand - opera 

literature of the world, it has 
bountifully atoned for this temporary 
and natural lack, by its liberal creation 
of grand-opera singers. Not to go back 
to the great ones of the past, it is 
enough satisfaction to contemplate the 
regnant queens of dramatic song: Nor- 
dica, Eames, Sanderson, de Lussan, 
“usan Strong, de Sales, Della Rogers, 
Lucille Hill, and the others. 


The latest and most promising re- 
cruit is Mme. Marie Barna, who made 
her first operatic appearance in this 
country with the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany this season. As is usually the 
case, Mme. Barna had to prove her 
worth abroad before she could feel em- 
boldened to appear before the audi- 
ences of her own country. She was 
born in San Francisco, a city which has 
done so much in the way of contributing 
great singers as to prove that Balboa 
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did a good thing when he invented 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Mme. Barna’s parents were wise 
enough to discover her voice at an 
carly age, and to place it immediately 
under cultivation. She was the daugh- 
ter of Judge Barnard, and the deriva- 
tion of her Italian name is evident. 
Mme. Barna’s first appearances were 
in church-work and concert. After 
singing with the Boston Symphony 
and New York Philharmonic orches- 
tras, among others, she went with 
Sousa’s band on its tours. - Leaving 
this country in 1894, she studied in 
Paris with Sbriglia and Ziska. The 
death of Sir Augustus Harris invali- 
dated a three-years’ contract she had 
with the Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany, and she left London for Italy, 
where she sang at Rome and in La 
Seala, Milan. She has been wise 
cnough to prepave a large Wagnerian 
repertoire, and it was as brunhilde 
that she made her successful American 
début at Philadelphia in December. 
Her voice is said to be a soprano of un- 
usual range and great dramatic power. 
And it is told that Patti, on hearing Miss Margaret Gaylord. 
her sing several years ago, said to her : 














Mme. Genevra Johnstcne Bishop. 
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“Your voice is like rich velvet embroid- 
cred with gold.” 

A singer who has done much toward 
raising the musical culture of the West 
is Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
who has mainly concerned herself with 
concert and oratorio. She was born in 
Marion, O., and sang first in Toledo, 
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don in 1892, the Times calling her the 
successor of Parepa Rosa. She returns 
to England next season. 

Up from the South comes a singer 
with all the traditional beauty and 
charm of Southern women—Mrs, Co- 
rinne Moore-Lawson. She was born in 
Mississippi, and had her first training 


Anna Burch. 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


going thence to Chicago, where, it may 
be interesting to tell, she had the sec- 
ond largest salary of all the church 
singers in America. After that she en- 
tered the concert field, where she has 
been prominent for ten years in the 
West. Her voice, which is a soprano, 
was cultivated by Mme. de la Grange in 
Paris and Frederick Walker in London. 
\ime. Bishop sang with success in Lon- 


in Cincinnati, whence she went to study 


with Shakespeare in London. From 
there she went to Germany for further 
study. She appeared in three recitals at 
Berlin under the direction of Hermann 
Wolff, and, later, at London under Dr. 
Hans Richter. She has sung exten- 
sively in America, and is one of the 
most completely delightful of our vo- 
calists. 
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Of unusually satisfactory and xm 

stirring effect is the singing of 
Mme. Anna Burch. Mme. Burch 
was born at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson. She studied with Er- 
rani and Riviarde, and has sung 
with Edward Lloyd and Charles 
Santley on their American tours. 
She has also taken part in many 
other important concerts and 
musical festivals, and has been 
prominent in church work. 

Of Mrs. Julie Wyman’s sing- 
ing, the well-known Boston 
critic, Philip Hale, Esq., quoted 
Wordsworth with memorable 
effect. He said that the man 
who would criticise Julie Wy- 
man’s singing “ would botanize 
on his mother’s grave.” While 
I have never had the privilege of 
hearing her sing, the dictum of 
such an authority and the en- 
thusiasm of others make it safe 
to credit her with being an in- 
spired interpreter, particularly 
of short songs, and a genius of 
the first water. Her fervor and Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. 
her art are perfectly mated. Photograph by Schloss, New York. 








Miss Marguerite Hall is 
© mezzo-soprano whose ar- 
tistic methods and intelli- 
gent interpretations are 
known in London and 
Paris almost as well as in 
this country. It was in 
London, indeed, that I first 
heard her. Though a na- 
tive of Boston, she has es- 
tablished herself at New 
York, whence she makes 
many musical pilgrimages. 
She made one of the great- 
est successes of her career 
at the last Worcester Mu- 
sical Festival, an annual 
féte in which an invitation 
to participate is a high 
compliment of itself. The 
range of Miss Hall’s reper- 
tory is unusully large and 
catholic; but she has a 
versatility that suffices for 
all its phases. 

To travel 21,000 miles in 


one season is not given to 


‘ a" 





Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson. 
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many a singer. Mrs. Elizabeth Nor- 
throp did that much missionary work 
last season in the tour of Sousa’s band. 
As Mr. Sousa gathers huge audiences 
together to hear popular music, and 
proceeds to make Wagner and the 
most difficile of composers popular, so 
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lari of New York. She has concert en- 
gagements in London in the spring. 
Also from Buffalo is the new soprano 
at Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, in the 
choir of which church one must satisfy 
the traditions of Emma Thursby anil 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt. Miss Gaylord 


Miss Shannah Cummings. 


Copyright, 1896, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


Mrs. Northrop has had an opportu- 
nity to sing good music to the populace 
and aid it along the high-road to culture. 
She has a light, fluent soprano, which 


she manages with ease. Mrs. Northrop 
came from Buffalo, but has lived in New 
York for six years. She studied for one 
year in London with Shakespeare ; but 
credits the most of her training to Be- 


was born in Lincoln, Neb., but spent 
the most of her life in Canada. After 
singing for three years in Toronto, she 
went to Buffalo, where she sang in the 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church until 
she came to New York. She has made 
concert tours through Canada and the 
West, and is to appear in the Astoria 
performances of opera. 
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Miss Shannah Cummings, too, has 
come to New York by way of Buffalo. She 
was born in Illinois, and was at first a 
student of the piano. Her first appear- 
ance aS a singer was in the choir of 
Trinity Church in Buffalo. She has 
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particular promise is Miss Grace Pres- 
ton, who was chosen to sing with Mme. 
Nordica on her concert tour. Miss 
Preston was born at Hartford, Conn. 
Her voice is reported to be one of 
remarkable range—from low E to high 








Miss Grace Preston. 


Photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


since taken the position of solo-soprano 
at what is still known as ‘Dr. Paxton’s ” 


Presbyterian Church. Her voice is 
said to be of great purity and sweet- 
ness, and she has a large oratorio re- 
pertoire. 

A new contralto has a special claim 
on the interest, because even passable 
contraltos are rare. A new-comer of 


C. It is to be hoped that she will win 
sucha career as that of Mme. Carl Alves, 
whose contralto voice has been a delight 
for many years. 

Mme. Alves was born in New York 
of German parents. When she was four- 
teen Mr. Carl Alves, who was later to 
be her husband, became her teacher. 
Her voice is one of great breadth and 
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Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson. 


she wields it with large dramatic force. 
She has sung in concert and oratorio 
with about all the prominent organiza- 
tions in the country—the Boston and 
the New York Symphony orchestras, and 
the Handel and Haydn Society ; and she 
has dignified many of the chief musical 
festivals. 

A Western singer of whom many good 
things are reported, is Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson. Mrs. Wilson began her 


musical career, as many 
other singers have done, by 
studying the piano first. 
This is sometimes a bene- 
ficial mistake, as it pre- 
vents one from ruining the 
voice by premature forcing ; 
more surely still, it gives 
the singer a musicianly 
foundation that is of the 
greatest value in enlarging 
the intelligence. 

All knowledge is of ad- 
vantage to the musician, 
and it is a thousand pities 
that so many of them 
know nothing outside their 
immediate art. Blind Tom 
gained nothing by the con- 
centration that came from 
the fact of his being an 
idiot outside of his imita- 
tive skill in musical per- 
formance. 

After some study in 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Wilson 
went to the New England 
Conservatory of Music, 
where she was well ground- 
ed in voice - production. 
Then followed a period of 
church singing and teach- 
ing. This work she left to 
study with Georg Henschel 

in London. On her return, she was 
offered the position of soprano at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
which is said to be the best choir posi- 
tion in the West. Mrs. Wilson finds 
time both for teaching and for some 
work in oratorio and concert. She has 
sung, in the last few years, with the 
Boston Symphony and Thomas orches- 
tras, the Kneisel Quartette, and many 
of the leading societies of the country. 


OLD BLUE AND WHITE 
By Jane W. Guthrie 


O write of old china one must enter 
reverently into the goodly com- 
pany of those who have paid trib- 

ute to its gentle fascinations, must have 
a keen sense of association, an appre- 
ciation of the power of possession, and, 


above all, must know the joys, sorrows, 
ecstacies, and woes of the china col- 
lector. 

So much that is clever, witty, and wise 
has been said of old china that one is 
forced to believe there is something in 
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the art of the ceramist which appeals to 
all sorts and conditions of men. Laf- 
cadio Hearn felt its suggestive sway 
when he gave us his exquisite prose 
poem, “The Tale of a Porcelain God,” 
the rhythm and swing of which takes us 
to the Celestial Empire in spirit. Hood 
knew its force of association as he wrote 
his ‘‘Fancies on a Teacup,” which are 
as whimsically charming as one of the 
grotesquely pretty cups he describes. 
Dear, gentle Elia revelled in his love 
of old china as he pictured for us those 
afternoons long ago, when he and Cousin 
Bridget drank tea from old blue and 
white cups, upon which “ mincing ladies 
stepped lightly across flowery meads in 
that world before perspective—a china 
teacup.” Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
in a burst of womanly petulance at the 
novelist, Richardson, and his want of 
appreciation of old china, tells us 


quaintly “’tis a taste many great people 
have had”; while Champfleury, in the 
‘Faience Violin,” depicts so graphi- 
cally the life of a rabid collector that one 
is led to believe that he knew well the 
ways thereof. 

Dream of Strawberry Hill in its prime, 


and its treasures of old blue and white 
which Sir Horace Wal- 
pole placed in the china- 
room: think how ten- 
derly he handled those 
rare specimens of old 
Delft ; fancy the pride 
he took in arranging 
and displaying his col- 
lection, and then pict- 
ure him as Macaulay 
drew him, in his blue 
and white breakfast 
room, with its blue and 
white paper and fur- 
nishings, watching with 
“dreamful eyes” the 
white light of morning 
on the dancing blue 
waters of the Thames, 
alive with the reflection 
of life and sparkle from 
the very gates of heaven. 
When Du Maurier 
created for us the es- 
thetic young couple 
struggling to live up to 
their blue and white 
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teapot, all the world laughed at the 
humor of the situation; many women 
there were, however, who felt an answer- 
ing thrill of sympathy. 

Nothing appeals so strongly to the 
feminine mind and heart as some cher- 
ished piece of pottery or porcelain. She 
may appreciate to the full extent the 
glass and silver glistening upon her 
board and in her cabinets; but, to the 
average woman, these can never rival 
the soft radiance and exquisitely blended 
colors upon some loved bit of old china. 

Up in the Berkshire hills, in the 
shadow of Greylock, nestles a little vil- 
lage; upon the main street of that 
quaint old town is an ancient house 
which has withstood the “gnawing tooth 
of time”; built before the Revolution- 
ary War, it still stands, a monument of 
the past. The walls of its wide hall are 
hung with huge brass warming-pans, 
erim reminders of feather beds and cold, 
icy cold, bedrooms. Upon a carved ma- 
hogany table in this hall is a full set of 
old “flowing-blue” ware. One warm 
August afternoon my eyes first fell upon 
its odd pattern and soft blue glow ; Time 
turned backward in his flight, the rug 
beneath my feet became an Aladdin car- 


Flowing Blue Plate. 
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“ Capitol at Washington," 


by John and William Ridgway. 


The picture shows the gravy gutters and well. 


pet, and I was transported again to 
childhood days. In one swift mental 


glance I saw an old, polished mahog- 
any table, waxed until it shone with a 


glowing radiance from the red heart of 
the fine wood ; upon this table stood a 
many-sided flowing-blue custard bowl 
filled with a golden substance, upon 
which lay snowy summits of white egg, 
each towering peak capped by a glow- 
ing ruby of currant jelly. On a silver 
salver near by were the custard cups ; 
these, like the bowl, were hexagon-sided, 
and stood on a spreading standard and 
had small, slender handles. They pos- 
sessed a fatal facility for tumbling over 
and depositing the soft contents on the 
unwary little one who knew not the se- 
cret of making them stand secure. This 
was part of my mother’s wedding outfit, 
and one of the few sets that I have seen. 
As it was neither so coarse nor common 
as the Canton ware, it was called “flow- 
ing-blue India ware,” and I have never 
heard a more distinctive appellation. 
The light and dark blue are so blended 
that the figures and trees are hazily in- 
distinct. Its chief merit is in the shaded 
dark blue, which is thoroughly artistic 
in quality. 

Every old family in America, every 
Revolutionary family, can boast of speci- 


mens of old blue and white, imported 
into this country by ancestors over a 
century ago. To this is now accorded 
the appreciation which its beauty and 
worth merits. Numbers of enthusiasts 
all over the country are making collec- 
tions of old blue and white Staffordshire, 
Early English, and Old Dutch wares. 
A great deal of this old Staffordshire 
ware was decorated expressly for the 
American market in commemoration of 
some stirring event or a series of events 
of national importance. 

The Field Columbian Museum in 
Chicago and the Pennsylvania Museum 
at Philadelphia are becoming rich in 
specimens of historic platters. One of 
the most valued of these is called the 
“States Design,” and is both rare and 
unique ; anotheris the “Capitol at Wash- 
ington,” the latter was from the Ridg- 
way factory in Staffordshire, the former 
from the Clews factory. 

In the loan collection of the Bostonian 
Society are many interesting pieces of 
this old Staffordshire blue and white ; 
among the finest are those loaned by 
Mr. Samuel B. Dean, an artist, and a 
noted pottery expert. One is an old 
platter commonly called “the La Grange 
platter,” that has upon it a sketch of La 
Fayette’s Chateau. The La Fayette dec- 
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orations were very popular in the early 
part of the century, many designs re- 
lating to him were used, and when placed 
upon the market had a ready sale. 
Perhaps the most famous of these is 
the “Landing of La Fayette at Castle 
Garden in 1824.” Another design was 
made for the Cadmus set, which is de- 
corated with the “Cadmus,” the name 
of the ship which bore the famous 
French Marquis to this country. 

The formation of the various patriot- 
ic societies is largely responsible for 
the recently aroused pride in ancestral 
possessions; much of the pottery and 
porcelain brought forth from dark cup- 
boards and attics in demand of this feel- 
ing—which was classed as “old rub- 
bish” a generation ago—bears the soft 
blue and white decoration unrivalled in 
color and design. To be a true son or 
daughter of America, therefore, one 
must worship at the shrine of old blue 
and white, or, if possible, possess a bit 
of Presidential china, rich in memories 
and association, which has found its 
way from the White House to the junk 
shops of Washington, or perhaps a 
Franklin teapot, or one of these self- 
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same historic platters, “The Landing 
of La Fayette” or “ The Victory of Lake 
Champlain.” The ownership of an ar- 
cestral possession of this kind is equal 
to a patent of nobility nowadays. 

To one who makes a study of this sub- 
ject a vast field is opened. Not only can 
be traced the march of events, noting 
here and there associations and influ- 
ences from an historical stand-point, but 
the evolution of the artistic faculty in 
the human race presents its claim more 
powerfully. From the first crude at- 
tempts of the Egyptians to glaze bricks, 
on down through successive develop- 
ments, we trace, not alone the ability to 
produce the wonders of the fictile art, 
but the appreciation of it. Western 
minds have yet to master the perfect 
conception and combinations of color 
which the older Oriental civilizations un- 
derstand so well, but Mr. Frederick Ley- 
land, of England, came very near an Ori- 
ental appreciation of old blue and white. 
He was the owner of the famous Whistler 
peacock dining-room; the only decora- 
tion he allowed in this room, besides 
that placed there by the hand of the art- 
ist, was a cabinet of blue and white 


‘States Design,"’ by James Clews 
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porcelain, in writing of which a famous 
art critic says: “ No one but a master 
of color would have dared that happy 
juxtaposition of cool blues against the 
gorgeous peacock tones.” 

In making a study of ceramic art the 
student finds himself in the dawn of 
civilization; it is the oldest as well as 
the most enduring of all arts, and its 
development is coeval with the growth 
of civilization. 

The unchanging character of those ex- 
amples of the potter’s skill which have 
been handed down to us from the time 
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specimens of Egyptian enamel has never 
been surpassed, and, though placed upon 
the clay more than two thousand years 
before the Christian era, the soft glow 
is as perfect as when it first left the pot- 
ter’s hand. 

The Assyrians learned the art of enam- 
elling in Egypt, Persia learned it from 
Assyria, and China from Persia. The 
Arabs learned it in Persia at the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest, and the Sar- 
acens spread it all over the Western 
world. The earliest use made of this 
discovery of the glazing of pottery was 


Landing of Lafayette, 1824. 


when the art was in its infancy enables 
us to trace this development with great 
accuracy. 

Mr. Prime, in his books on ceramic art, 
particularly that in the famous Trum- 
bull collection, tells us that Egypt can 
show us specimens of wares more than 
three thousand years old, the exquisite 
coloring of which is the envy of the 
modern potter, and it is from Egypt we 
must start in reviewing the history of 
ceramics, for there the enamelling of 
pottery and porcelain was first used, 
blue being the color primarily employed 
in glazing bricks, tiles, stone and other 
substances. 

The beauty of the coloring of these 


in the manufacture of bricks and tiles ; 
so that the old blue and white Delft 
tiles, or the modern Minton ones which 
surround our fireplaces, are the direct 
descendants of those exquisite ones 
which decorated the Mosques and pal- 
aces of Arabia and Persia centuries ago, 
companions in kind of those which cover 
the celebrated blue Mosque of Tabreez, 
near Oroomiah, or were used for domes- 
tic purposes in Damascus, a city the re- 
mains of whose wealth and splendor 
recall the days of one of the most pict- 
uresque characters in medieval history, 
Saladin. 

Beautiful old blue and white tiles are 
found in Cairo and surrounding cities ; 
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they suggest the power of Islam, they 
announce the former presence of the 
Moor in Spain. The tiles of blue and 
white, black, yellow, red and green, 
which are found in the oldest portions 
of the Alhambra, picture a distinct period 
in history and are sufficient evidence of 
the skill of the decorator of that day. 
The Mosque of Sulieman, in Constan- 
tinople, contains many fine specimens of 
tiles, and one well-known authority un- 
hesitatingly asserts that the tomb of 
Mustapha, his son, built in 1544, is one 


large quantities of porcelain decorated 
in blue and white, which, however, passed 
only into the possession of the wealthy. 
The masses used the domestic pottery 
made in imitation of the Oriental wares, 
but the impetus was thus given to 
search for the substance which would 
produce hard porcelain ‘to replace the 
more fragile pottery. 

The discovery of kaolin by Bittcher 
in Germany, early in the eighteenth 
century, met the demand, and as cobalt 
mines were located in the same region, 


Flowing Blue Tureen. 


of the finest remaining examples of their 
use in architecture. 

Other primary colors were, of course, 
used in conjunction with white by the 
early potters, but the preponderance 


was in favor of blue and white. No other 
combination has been so universally 
satisfactory and pleasing, and in the 
recurrent periods when this is found in 
all decorative effects, there seems to be 
a suggestion of the survival of the 
fittest. 

The slow, patient, plodding potter of 
the Orient, in successive centuries 
learned the secret of the clay, and the 
decoration of china there reached per- 
fection. Western enterprise appreciated 
this, and we find the Dutch East India 
Company importing into Holland, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


what more natural than that the 
Meissen potteries, which were the first 
to produce true porcelain in Europe, 
should employ the blue of cobalt in 
decoration of the recently discovered 
clay ? 

Delft, the city in Holland which has 
given us the name for domestic pot- 
tery, just as China has given us the 
name for porcelain, had long been 
famous for her wares decorated in blue 
and white; but with the discovery of 
kaolin and the production of porcelain, 
the secret of which could not be kept 
alone in Germany, but was carried te 
surrounding countries, the demand for 
Delft declined and the factories were 
closed. Many fine specimens of the 
Dutch potter’s work are still extant ; 
and as we are in one of the periods 
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when blue and white decorations are 
the fashionable fad, the possession of a 
piece of genuine old Delft is a necessary 
requisite of the blue and white room 
upon which the modern woman spends 
her energies and dollars. 

I know a room in a “house beautiful,” 
upon the walls of which are old Delft 
platters; standing on the mantel are 
great blue and white jugs and vases. 
To sit in the glow of the log which 
snaps and sings upon the andirons, and 
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says, “There is a kind of visible silence 
there, a peace of line and color, a repose 
of all things, looking on which, the eye 
grows dreamy and the imagination is 
lulled.” 

Hushed is the loom of the weaver, 
stilled is the potter’s wheel, dust and 
ashes the hand which placed upon the 
clay designs which lived to tell us the 
story of Persian and Oriental associa- 
tion ; but the sound of the trumpet and 
the clash of war thrilled the hearts of the 


Cadmus Plate. 


watch the fire-light touch those treas- 
ures gently, is temptingly suggestive of 
day dreams. Those jugs and platters 
once knew a home in that city of Delft, 
which has been called the city of mis- 
fortune and memory. There William of 
Orange was assassinated, and there lies 
his tomb; a man without a kingdom or 
an army, yet who was more than con- 
queror for his loved country. There too 
lie Grotius and many another hero of 
that Dutch struggle for independence. 
Through the crooked dark streets went 
those Pilgrim fathers who were search- 
ing for a home and freedom of thought 
and conscience. One who writes of 
the aspect of the city of Delft to-day 


people once, and, gazing on the treasures 
of the potter’s art with eyes which are 
dreamy with memories, one sees many 
a vision of a splendid past. 


Modern enterprise threatens to 
awaken the sleeping Princess of Holland 
at the bid of commerce and the demand 
for Delft ware, but never again will she 
disclose her secrets. The patient, plod- 
ding potter of the seventeenth century 
had nothing in common with this one 
of the nineteenth, and while we still 
cling to old Delft and memories, we 
“smile at the claims of long descent” 
of nineteenth century Delft. 

Mr. George Cuthbert Gillespie, of 
Philadelphia, is the fortunate owner of 
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an old Delft caudle urn, 
which Mr. Barber, the noted 
pottery expert, pronounces 
the oldest piece of Delft 
ware in this country. On 
the lid is the crest of Lord 
Charles Townsend, whose 
relative, Richard Townsend, 
came over with William 
Penn; it is thought that he 
gave the mug to the ances- 
tor of Mr. Gillepsie who 
was also a member of that 
illustrious company. 
England’s potters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were more than 
rivals for those of Europe. 
There was a certain amount 
of exchange of wares and 
designs, so that collectors 
find it somewhat difficult 
now to classify much of the 
old blue and white. A great 
deal that is really English is 
commonly supposed to be of Dutch ori- 
gin. This is the case with much of the 
ware brought to this country by our an- 
cestors. Whether Dutch, French, Ger- 


man or English, it is intensely attractive ; 
the quaint designs and the soft colors 


would make it so. But there is added 
to this historical association an inter- 
est which gives it its greatest charm. 

*Tis a siren voice which whispers in 
our ear the song of the old potter. His 
spirit has descended on many of his 
followers, and his example has a potent 
charm. He was given to rhyming, and 
when asked for instructions for finishing 
ware would sing out lustily, 

** Tip it wi’ blue 
An’ then it ’ll do.” 


And so it does. He but voiced the 
echo of the feeling which swayed the 
first potters, and which has served as 
example for all others. 

We have had many examples of the 


Delft Caudle Urn. 
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successful combination of 
blue and white, and we have 
also seen it run riot in cheap 
pottery designs and im- 
possible windmills ; yet the 
soft blues in exquisite 
shades, mingled with the 
clear, pale, bluish white, will 
always appeal both to the 
artist and decorator. One 
of the best American de- 
signs which has been shown 
was used in the arrange- 
-ments of the New York Co- 
lonial room at the Atlanta 
Fair, which was a perfect 
study in blue and white. 
The walls were papered in 
blue and white and hung 
with historic platters, the 
draperies and hangings 
were of the finest sea-island 
cotton, dyed an exquisitely 
harmonious blue, and all 
the decorative effects be- 
spoke, not the fad of the day, but a scheme 
of decoration as old as the development 
of art and civilization in the human race. 

All art to be true art brings us the 
echo of the voice of nature, and its aim 
should be the portrayal of suggestions 
of nature to the individual mind ; or, as 
John Stuart Mill puts it, “Art is but 
the employment of nature for an end.” 
Ask nature for suggestions in the cera- 
mist’s art. By her inspirations are ac- 
complished marvels wrought out by the 
potter. “All those azure porcelains, 
brilliant as a mirror, thin as paper of 
rice, sonorous as the melodious stone 
‘Khing,’ and colored in obedience to 
the mandate of the Emperor Chi-tsong, 
blue as the sky is after rain when 
viewed through the rifts in the clouds.” 
These were indeed the first of all porce- 
lains, likewise called Tchai-yao, which 
no man, however wicked, could find 
courage to break, for they charmed the 
eye like jewels of price. 
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IN THE PATIO OF MIGUEL 


A STORY 


OF MEXICAN HATE 


AND CRUELTY 


By Annetta Halliday-Antona 


ARYL BLAKE looked about him 
interestedly ; he was a painter 
and an idler from Mexico's ner- 

vous, progressive sister republic, whose 
love for the antique, the picturesque, 
the out-of-the-ordinary, had led him to 
that new-world Egypt—Montezuma’s 
land—and this morning in particular 
had prompted him to establish his easel 
within the entrance of the old palace, 
and transfer to canvas the present-day 
aspect, all that remains of the once cele- 
brated house of Medrano. It stands 
to-day where it has stood for centuries, 
a primitive, romantic yellow building 


in the ancient part of Guadalajara, 
known as Analeo, or Old Town. 

Legends of love, elopement, discov- 
ery, murder, and suicide cluster about 
the spot, and from a centre balcony are 
still shown the massive iron rings to 
which a ladder was attached for a lov- 
er’s descent, and from which the hor- 
ror-stricken daughter of the Spanish 
Viceroy hung herself after a bloody and 
deadly duel between her lover and 
her brother. 

Ultimately the palace was abandoned 
and a new one built, which now occupies 
the east of the picturesque Plaza de 
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Armas. Few cared to live in the neigh- 
borhood, and the credulous asserted 
that three ghosts fought nightly with 
the figure of an unknown man in the 
patio and porticoes of the old royal pal- 
ace. 

The rooms which had been the scene 
of mad revelry, of brilliant rejoicing, of 
dark state plots, the colonnades which 
had echoed more than once to the tread 
of royalty and the roll of beaten drums, 
were deserted ; the white moonbeams 
shone silently by night upon the empty 
galleries and crumbling columns, and 
the brown lizards dreamed by day 
among the wind-blown leaves and the 
glory of the azalea flowers. 

Then came a change with the won- 
derful and rapid growth of the city ; 
little by little the new generations for- 
got the tradition and sought a quarter 
in the spacious old palace ; a portress 
established herself in a small room near 
the entrance ; promising families of all 
numbers occupied the once regal apart- 
ments ; a modista, or dressmaker, cut, 
cooked, sewed, slept, and prayed in the 
one-time chambers of the unhappy 
bride, thoughtless of its former occu- 
pant; tortilla and cheap pottery ven- 
ders plied their trades in the corridors 
and porticoes; a pulque seller filled 
what were once the ground-floor offices 
with his earthen jars, and stabled his 
donkey in the wine-cellar ; men who 
searched the streets for cigar -stubs 
dried their findings in the blazing sun 
on the terrace or roof-top, always as- 
sured of a ready sale in Analco of “sec- 
ond-mouth” tobacco; from one of the 
old doors opening upon the courtyard 
a red flag announced a butcher-shop, 
whose interior displayed the sign 
‘*Fourth-class Meat” ; and a heteroge- 
neous assemblage of half-nude children 
and mangy dogs sprawled over the 
patio in play, or loitered about the cu- 
rious old well at one side of the enclos- 
ure. 


The patio was bathed in golden light, 
and the deep shadows of the portico- 
arches were full of picturesque bits of 
life. A deferential “con permiso” to 
the withered portress had made the 
place for the time being the painter's 
own, and, enchanted with its artistic de- 


tails, he drew forth his sketch-trap, and 
commenced drawing. 

The inhabitants began to take an in- 
terest in his progress, and, work utensils 
in hand, crowded around him and broke 
into rapturous cries of delight which 
amused him very much. He was nota 
fluent Spanish scholar, but he had picked 
up enough in the country to make him- 
self understood, and likewise to com- 
prehend in a way what they would say 
to him. He commenced conversation : 

‘* How do you call this place now?” 

A buxom young woman took upon 
herself to answer. 

“Sefior, this is called the Patio of 
Miguel.” 

“ And why?” 

There was a sort of shamefaced 
shoulder-shrug, a half giggle, some 
rapid Spanish with those near by; for 
the question had gone beyond the or- 
dinary Mexican intellect, to which a fact 
is a fact, admitting of no ramifications 
in favor of because or when. 

“You don’t know, I guess ; Usted no 
sabe?” said Blake, good-naturedly, as 
he mixed his colors. “Who then is 
Miguel?” 

“Miguel is the lover of Concha.” 

*A romance in the midst of this 
squalor and wretchedness,” thought 
the painter, as he sketched rapidly the 
broken stone steps, the uneven court- 
yard, and the curious old angles of the 
masonry. For some time he worked 
on in silence, for the sun would soon 
spoil the shadows of the columns, and 
ruin the sombre effects of the dusky, 
crypt-like archways. 

“ Aqui Concha !” 

He raised his eyes and looked to 
where the upraised finger pointed. 

Her body half over the old stone 
wall, which was sculptured with grape 
bunches and griffins’ heads, stood a girl 
of perhaps eighteen years. The white 
chemise had fallen loosely back, and re- 
vealed a neck and shoulders exotic and 
irresistible. Where the nape blended 
with the back was a faint dimple which 
played hide-and-seek when she moved 
her head. The great water-jar filled, 
she disappeared into one of the rat-like 
holes in the darkness which bore by 
courtesy the title of a room. 

“She is like a dream of Atalanta,” 
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thought the young artist, “a human 
thoroughbred ; such a satiny chocolate- 
colored skin. The face probably is or- 
dinary, if not ugly, like most Mexicans’. 
I must have her out here and sketch 
her leaning among the blue morning- 
glories of that old well.” 

She came to him directly when she 
was called, like an obedient dog, with- 
out curiosity or comment, and for the 
first time he saw her face—a dark, beau- 
tiful face, with too much Indian blood 
in it to be purely Spanish, and large, 
wonderful eyes which reflected a race 
humiliation as old as the days of Cor- 
tez, a mixture of hopelessness, dignity, 
and resignation. 

Blake made three studies of her be- 
fore he was satisfied, then he called her 
to him and watched her face as she 
gazed seriously at the canvas of her 
own image, the burning bit of azure 
sky above, and the blue fire of the 
morning-glories against the drooling 
green moss. 

“Do you like it?” he asked, looking 
into hereyes, which somehow made him 
think of music whose song had been 
silenced forever. 


“It is not good, Sefior.” 


“What!” exclaimed Blake,  sur- 
prisedly ; it was a novelty to have his 
work criticised, particularly by a Mexi- 
can of this class, which is popularly 
supposed to know nothing, see noth- 
ing, and need nothing. 

“She doesn’t think it does her jus- 
tice,” he thought; “a little of woman’s 
vanity, even here ;” and aloud he added 
lightly, “you are very beautiful, querida 
mia, but you can’t expect my poor 
colors to do what race and climate 
have done for you.” 

She looked at him earnestly with 
her great eyes. 

“Senior, this line is not perfect, is 
not true; it brings the well too close.” 

Blake listened with increasing as- 
tonishment ; to his annoyance he found 
that she was right. To be detected 
in fault before these people and by 
one of their number, a Mexican critic— 
the experience was novel to say the least. 

“Can you read or write?” he asked, 
as he pretended to add some leaves, 
but in reality obeyed her correction. 

‘No, Senior.” 
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“Who then taught you whether a 
thing was right or not?” 

“My eyes, Sefior.” 

“Your eyes have probably taught 
as much to you, my beauty,” he con- 
tinued, “as to those who have gazed 
into them. And so you have a lover; 
bring him out that I may take you 
both away as a souvenir.” 

* Miguel,” shouted half a dozen 
voices, and a very brown, swarthy 
Mexican, with thick lips, small, jet-like 
eyes, high head, and an enormous, 
frowsy mass of eoarse black hair ap- 
peared, and stood sullenly beside the 
girl Concha. 

“An unpromising type,” thought 
the American, as he mixed his colors 
for a new subject. “Your sweetheart 
is very beautiful, Miguel.” 

‘“‘She is mine,” answered the man, 
quickly. 

Blake smiled amusedly at the mani- 
fest jealousy. 

*“Do you love him?” he asked sud- 
denly of the girl, looking into her eyes 
for a fleeting second. 

There was no shy, fond caress of 
glances. Concha inquired, calmly : 

“ Why should you doubt it, Sefior?” 
and the man exclaimed hurriedly as 
before : 

“ She is mine!” 

The sun had now got so high that it 
rendered work impossible, and Blake 
packed away his sketches, stating that 
he would come early the following 
morning to take some more. 

** Adios, Concha!” he exclaimed ; “ do 
you ever see any ghosts here at night?” 

“ No, Sefior.” 

“Do you know the old legend of the 
house ?” 

“No, Sefior.” 

“Do you know what I mean by le- 
gend?” 

“No, Sejior.” 

*« Ah, well, then, the case is hopeless,” 
laughed Blake as he left the dark en- 
trance and went out into the blazing 
streets, where the sun smote fiercely 
the long lines of low white buildings. 

*‘ Tgnorance and beggars,” he thought 
as he strolled hotelward, “and blind 
people. By Jove! I wonder what makes 
so many young women in Mexico blind.” 

When he returned the next morning 
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he experienced a certain vague disap- 
pointment in finding that Concha had 
gone out to the old market, and also to 
carry some dulces which were supplied 
daily to a baker in Guadalajara. From 
the haggish-looking old woman he 
learned that the girl was fatherless, 
motherless, familyless, and that the 
same old woman had found her in the 
dust of San Pedro one morning, eigh- 
teen years before, naked and red as a 
strawberry, and had cared for her be- 
cause of the wonderful eyes, which she 
feared would have followed her in re- 
proach all her life had she abandoned 
the babe ; and now the girl was a great 
help to her, only that she would spend 
every precious minute drawing those 
senseless things with charcoal, when 
everyone knew that charcoal cost money 
in Guadalajara. 

“ Let me see them!” exclaimed Blake 
at once. 

To his surprise he found the rough 
white wall adorned with charcoal 
sketches which showed the highest nat- 
ural talent. The subjects were scenes 
and sights of every-day occurrence to 


the girl, the towers and bells of San 
Juan de Dios, the picturesque stalls of 
the Old Liberty Market, a troop of 
donkeys coming from San Pedro laden 
with new earthen water-bottles, the old 
wellin the patio of her home, exquisite 
bits of mountain scenery, and pictures 


of her companions. The more he ex- 
amined, the more he wondered and 
admired. She could neither read nor 
write, but Nature had engrafted upon 
this uncultivated stem a growth of 
genius rare and wonderful. 

Chancing to stroll in the same direc- 
tion the next morning, he saw Concha 
leave the building, rosary in hand ; he 
waited upon the old historical bridge 
over the tiny San Juan de Dios River, 
and saw her enter the church of the 
same name. She had not even glanced 
at him, yet she must have seen him. 
He made his eyes small for a moment 
in meditation, an infinitesimal bit 
piqued that this Mexican girl should 
snub him. Then he hastily retraced his 
steps to the small triangular garden op- 
posite the bridge, gathered a great crim- 
son, half-blown rose, and deliberately 
entered the old church. 
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As soon as his eyes accustomed them- 
selves to the darkness of the interior he 
perceived her, kneeling upon the stone 
floor. Leaning against a column, he 
waited patiently until she had finished, 
then he stepped to the door and prof- 
fered her the rose. As she smiled her 
thanks she twisted it into the heavy 
braid of coarse black hair which hung 
below her waist-line, and Blake asked 
permission to accompany her home. 

‘Senor, I am going to the market.” 

“ Well, I will go to the market, too.” 

He affected not to see the shrug, half 
of refusal and half of consent, and reso- 
lutely walked beside her through the 
open space covered with umbrella-roofed 
stalls of patched matting, and finally 
turned into the side street leading to 
her home. 

They talked about many things; he 
spoke to her of her drawings and showed 
her some new bits that he had taken. 
When she praised them, he felt irri- 
tated with himself at the pleasure her 
words gave him. 

After that the house of Medrano saw 
him often; he began to give Concha 
painting lessons, much to the disgust 
of her foster-mother and the annoyance 
of Miguel. 

At whatever hour of the day Blake 
timed his visits, the Mexican was sure 
to come lounging out of his den-like 
apartment, wrapped to the chin in his 
scarlet serape and stand close beside 
the girl, never uttering a word, but 
listening to everything and studying 
anxiously the faces of the American and 
Concha with his sharp black eyes. 

From others in the house Blake 
learned that he had no occupation, or at 
least if he had, it was unknown. When 
the artist was not there, Miguel spent 
most of his day inside his dark, window- 
less room (the first opening from the 
patio, hence its name), sleeping on his 
Mexican mat of palmetto fibre, going 
out usually at night, sometimes accom- 
panied and sometimes alone. There 
were those who hinted under their 
breath that a half-drunken soldier on 
guard at the old market at night con- 
ducted tourists or strangers into its de- 
serted parts where Miguel and his com- 
panion were in ambush. Sometimes 
there was a robbery, sometimes worse ; 
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certain it was that a part of the year 
the man invariably spent at the peni- 
tentiary, and as the quarter of San Juan 
de Dios is the worst in Guadalajara, it 
seemed very probable that Miguel and 
his comrades, without visible means of 
support, defied the law many times 
successfully from the fastnesses of the 
old royal palace of Medrano. 

‘‘Why should you marry him?” per- 
sisted Blake one twilight as he accom- 
panied Concha home from the Ave Maria 
service. ‘‘ You accepted him after the 
fashion of Mexican girls because you 
knew no better, but he is a brute. You 
will never be happy with him!” 

He thought he was doing right in 
talking to her in this way. They had 
become very good friends ; it was useless 
to say that she did not look for his com- 
ing and enjoy it ; and he—it amused and 
gratified him to see the blood come and 
go in her rich, dark skin according to 
the words he spoke to her. 

“You will never be happy with him,” 
he repeated. 

She looked into his eyes. 

“No, never any more.” 


As she spoke he felt a tremor sweep 
over him like that which comes some- 
times when certain chords on the man- 


dolin or violoncello are struck. In her 
presence he felt all the witchery of Pres- 
cott’s story of the Conquest. 

“You have promised to sit to me in 
the Alameda,” he exclaimed ; “will you 
go to-morrow? I want to paint you 
upon that stone bench with the roses 
running mad about you and that de- 
serted wilderness of acacias and elms 
against the dusty blue sky.” 

Her eyes expressed her delight, but 
she answered : 

“‘Sefior, to-morrow I must make tor- 
tillas while madrecita Ricarda goes with 
the donkey to carry dulces to Benta.” 

Madrecita Ricarda was the old woman, 
and Benta was a small village perhaps 
twenty miles distant, and the first stop 
of the diligence on the road to Ameca. 

“Maria de la Concepcion, diminu- 
tized Concha,” exclaimed Blake, laugh- 
ing, “‘ we will go to-morrow. Fate could 
not have been more propitious ; we shall 
finish before Ricarda can possibly re- 
turn, and I will help you make the tor- 
tillas then.” 
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She laughed too. 

If she did not understand all of his 
faulty Spanish, she knew that it meant 
they would be together, and that the 
whole long day they would be near each 
other whether among the- squalid sur- 
roundings of her home, under the watch- 
ful eye of her lover, or under the leafy 
acacias and poppy-strewn paths of the 
deserted Alameda. 

“To-morrow then at the park, after 
church?” asked Blake, persuasively. 

“ Si, Sevior!” 

As the painter stretched forth his 
hand to her in Spanish salute, Miguel 
approached either from behind them or 
from an archway neither had remarked. 

Whether or not he had heard the ap- 
pointment they could not tell. He too 
shook hands with the American, and 
then walked homeward by Concha’s 
side, while Blake looked after them in 
the gathering darkness. 


The next morning he waited at the 
park. The hour had passed and she did 
not come. Perhaps the old woman was 
sick and had sent Concha in her stead 
to La Benta, perhaps the girl herself 
was sick, possibly that wretch of a 
Miguel was again arrested. Something 
surely must have happened. She had 
never failed to keep her word to him 
before. 

Remembering that ‘ to-morrow” is 
the motto of the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, he waited several hours past the ap- 
pointed time, and then turned his steps 
toward the Meson de Medrano. 

To his surprise he found the apart- 
ments usually occupied by Miguel and 
Concha closed and a sign, “to rent,” 
on each door. The most rigid ques- 
tioning failed to elicit anything more 
than that the old woman had left with 
her donkey for Benta before four in 
the morning, and that the other two 
must have disappeared shortly after- 
ward. Reticence or fear kept back 
any information they might have had, 
and perplexed and wearied with their 
shrugs and their Quién sabe ?, Blake left 
the place, returning late that night to 
question old Ricarda, who loudly and 
tearfully protested her innocence, and 
lamented the loss of the girl. Blake felt 
baffled and exasperated, and sought the 
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city over in vain. No trace of the lost 
Concha could be found. 


One evening near sunset, as he was 
coming through the Calle de Gigante, 
a woman, wrapped across head, mouth, 
chin, and shoulders, sat behind one of 
the iron-barred windows common to 
Spanish countries, and in the name of 
charity begged centavos of the passers- 
by. 

Blake was striding hastily onward 
when something appeared familiar to 
him about the woman.. He halted and 
looked into her face an instant closely. 
She was blind, her eyes not yet healed 
Srom the cruel burning of an tron. 

“My God!” exclaimed the artist, the 
perspiration coming in great drops 
upon his face ; ‘‘ what is it, Concha?” 

The girl moved her lips in answer, 
and bending closer Blake could dis- 
tinguish the words: 

“ Miguel, jealousy—if you would have 
me live, leave me!” 

Suddenly there flashed across his 
mind an old story he had read once: 
that, even as the Hindoos have a special 
mode of death which indicates jealousy, 
so do the Mexicans extinguish forever 
the light in eyes which shine too much 
for others. 

“So many blind women in Mexico !” 

His thought of a few weeks previous 
eame to him again ; he understood it 
all now. 

He commenced to expostulate, but in 
the darkness of the interior behind the 
window, lighted only by a faint ray from 
the pavement, he could distinguish the 
scowl of Miguel, and a warning hiss 
from that direction and the increased 
tremor of the girl showed him there 
was truth in what she said. 

He put his hand through the grating 
and pushed into hers some heliotrope 
he had gathered. Now all the beauties 
of creation were dumb to her forever, he 
was nearer loving her than ever in his 
life. All this for his sake, too! He felt 
that he could have killed the brute Mig- 
uel ; but night was coming on fast, the 
street of the Gigante was perhaps the 
most evil in San Juan de Dios, he was 
unarmed, and Miguel was in the midst of 
friends, who found but an act of justice 
in casting into the dark a face which 
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gave to another the sunshine exclusive- 
ly one’s own. 

Blake thought quickly, and then lean- 
ing very closely to the grated casement, 
whispered : 

“T will come early in the morning 
and take you away with me; will you 

0?” 

He could hardly believe that it was 
his own heart beating so fast as he 
waited for her answer, but even in the 
dimness of the falling night her feat- 
ures lighted up with the same old smile. 

With the first hours of dawn he was at 
the house in the Calle de Gigante with 
a gendarme. Everything was closed 
and silent. There was even no window, 
and from where he had stood the night 
before, the irons had been removed and 
a hasty mixture of bricks and lime filled 
into the casement, the setting yet moist. 

He bribed, and the gendarme threat- 
ened, but the people were either too 
afraid of Miguel, or they were stupid 
and really did not know. Interroga- 
tions were of no avail, and a most rigid 
search failed of success. The artist re- 
proached himself furiously for a coward. 
Why had he not braved all and taken 
her that night ? 

Miguel was capable of anything, and 
perhaps by this time she had been killed 
and abandoned to the crows on some of 
the desolate reaches leading to the 
“ Barranca.” 

Angry with himself, and disgusted 
and inquiet, Caryl Blake felt that the 
Aztec land had lost its charm for him, 
and left Guadalajara and Mexico. 


There is a famous picture decked 
with medals in a northern metropoli- 
tan academy catalogued “A Martyr to 
Love.” 

The subject is Mexican, and the pri- 
vate studio of the painter is covered 
with copies more or less similar. 

When his wife and friends ask him 
why his Mexican girls have always 
the same resemblance, why, too, he al- 
ways paints them sightless, he smiles, 
and if he is inclined to talk about his 
work perhaps answers that it is a cosa 
Mejicana, something essentially Mexi- 
can. 

In his heart there is but one recollec- 
tion of Guadalajara. 
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The July sun had hardly begun to 

think of sliding down behind the 
hills, which rose and fell in splendid 
panorama, encircling the village, when, 
from every conceivable nook, down 
shady lanes and up from dense, dark 
woodlands, some riding, others walk- 
ing, streamed a motley throng of jo- 
eund country folk. Now and then a 
deep halloo sounded through the warm 
summer air, which was immediately an- 
swered by another on a neighboring 
hil) then taken up again in the valley 
far wvelow, where it bounded, reverber- 
ated, and died away. 

The valleys were beginning to darken, 
and the shadows were lengthening out 
over the hills like the trail of a sombre 
monster. From the dells and wooded 
waysides a damp scent of moss and 
fern filled the air, and the frogs were 
croaking in the pools among the val- 
ley’s lowlands. A sad whippoorwill 
was pouring out his eloquence from 
the branches of a spreading buckeye- 
tree. The low rumble of wagons broke 
through the air, ever and anon sup- 
planted by a gay girlish laugh or a 
boyish shout. The sun was now quite 
low, and, chuckling to himself, he was 
slowly swallowed up in an exquisite 
effulgence of turquoise and gold, while 
tiny flames of scarlet and shafts of 
mauve shot athwart the cloudless sky. 

In the village the lights were begin- 
ning to glimmer feebly through the 
windows. There was only one main 
street in the little town and that was 
filled. All the hitching posts were in 
use, and vehicles of every description 
lined the space between the gravelled 
sidewalks and the street. The horses 
were neighing, and at times a frisky 
colt kicked up its heels and squealed 
frantically. The road was piked with 
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limestone, and a white, choking dust 
rose in clouds as the vehicles passed 
along. The coming-in was endless ; 
no one seemed to be leaving. From 
the cosey verandas and porches of 
the cottages, gleams of white shone 
through the clambering clematis and 
dropping wistaria vines; and groups 
of young girls, dainty in their best 
attire, promenaded from one end of 
the village to the other, sometimes 
laughing at the quaint pictures of their 
rural sisters, and now and then join- 
ing in a gayish ditty. 

It was delightful outside, but Martin 
Duncan’s store was crowded neverthe- 
less. It stood in the centre of the vil- 
lage, a narrow, two-story affair, with 
dusty show-cases and a gaudy weather- 
vane ; or at least those were the two 
most striking individualities, for you 
had to squint your eyes to see into 
the cases, and the weather-vane was 
always pointed the same way, no mat- 
ter how the wind blew. The oil-lamps, 
suspended from the low ceiling, had 
been lit, and their furious rays were 
fast increasing the already stuffy atmos- 
phere. 

This was the favorite loafing place 
for the villagers, and they stood idly 
about, smoking ‘ two-fers,” languidly 
blowing the smoke from the corners 
of their mouths. Sep Ellery was the 
only clerk. He was tall and thin ; per- 
haps from the varied duties of a general 
store. Weighing sugar and measuring 
potatoes, slicing bologna and talking 
up the merits of liver-pills, from the 
first gleam of morning until late at 
night, was an arduous task indeed ; 
but he never tired of selling to the 
pretty village maidens, as he hopped 
about like a grasshopper in the warmth 
of an August day. 

When Ruby Rudolph came flutter- 
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ing in, there was a sudden hush, and 
glances of admiration stole through 
the heavy fumes of tobacco-smoke. 
She was slight, though with a rounded 
contour that gave her a sort of plump- 
ness, like a peach inits maturity. Long 
silken eyelashes on dreamy lids charm- 
ingly concealed a pair of the bluest eyes, 
that flashed like tiny puffs of smoulder- 
ing flame. She was as dainty as a 
moonflower. One of those delightful 
bits of humanity that are scattered here 
and there like the delicate profusion 
of four-leaf clover. She was extremely 
popular in a way, but unlearned and 
exceedingly simple. The other girls in 
the village, who had squinty eyes and 
turned-up noses, who read “ Thanatop- 
sis,” figured in “x-s,” and floundered in 
grammar, diversifying their geometry 
by throwing paper wads, looked down 
on her with frowning aversion. 

Her father worked his days away in 
the cornfield and at the plough; of her 
mother she had no remembrance. When 
she had passed ten summers she had 
come to the village to live; and, attend- 
ing school two months out of the nine, 
learned to read and write, and that was 
highly sufficient, according to her own 
logic. 

She seemed to live in a vivacious 
dream. She loved to lean on the gar- 
den-fence when the air was balmy, the 
bees lazily buzzing among the flowers, 
sipping at the mignonette and then at 
the rose, and let her fancy run races 
with the shadows of the billowy clouds 
above ; or, in the quiet summer after- 
noons, to wander alone over the meadows 
that lay so green behind the garden, 
sloping gently down to a shady dell 
where a brook bubbled along, and while 
away the rosy hours in the shade of 
some spreading maple-tree. 

Her fancy always ran in the same 
channel. She dreamed, but without 
reason. With the exquisite quickening 
of a strong imagination she would hasten 
through a life of passionate living—a 
life where her ideal enshrined was beauty 
of a masculine type, and where, casting 
aside all the petty attentions of arduous 
village lads, she seemed to breathe the 
very distillation of the clouds. A sort 
of fleecy maze seemed to enshroud her 
life in a dreamy mist. She would rush 
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through a courtship, the sweet thinking 
of loving and being loved, like the flash- 
ing of a falling star. But there is a 
termination to everything, and she was 
often rudely awakened from her golden 
reveries to the dreary existence of every- 
day life by the voice of her aunt at the 
garden-gate calling: “Ruby! Ruby! 
Time to git supper. Come along, now!” 


She was in gay spirits to-night. The 
excitement that had enthused the vil- 
lage was mirrored in her fertile brain, 
and she was in an ecstatic mood. She 
wore a white challis, with a pink ribbon 
fluttering from her waist and a gather- 
ing of filmy lace fastened about her 
throat. Her hair was loosely braided, 
and a bunch of purple clematis blos- 
soms shone on her bosom. In her hand 
she carried an oil-can, one of the main 
features of village shopping. 

Sep was in the back room, vigorously 
pumping oil from a rusty iron tank. 
He was trying to smooth out his neck- 
tie, at the same time peering into a 
cracked mirror on the shelf above him. 
He kept company with Cary Baker, he 
was thinking, but he wasn’t tied, and if 
there was anything he liked to do it was 
to chat and laugh with that gay little 
elf who was waiting for her oil. But as 
he came out into the light he forgot it 
all—a new-comer had stepped within the 
door. 

“Have you any cigars?” the stranger 
was saying. And, as Ruby tripped out 
of the store, he was standing with his 
back to the counter, a lighted match in 
his hand. 

She was reluctant to appear too dig- 
nified, so as she passed the tall, hand- 
some stranger, her eyes flashed one of 
those sweeping glances that tell so much 
and so little, and, with a vague smile, 
she disappeared through the open door. 
Her heart was throbbing strangely as 
she hurried down the road to the cot- 
tage she called her home. 

It was a one-story structure, light 
lavender in color, with the eaves and 
window-frames of a darker shade. To 
the north lay the gentle yet abrupt hills 
that characterize eastern Ohio, with 
green meadows, golden fields of ripen- 
ing wheat, blotches of woodland, and 
snug farm-houses dotted here and there. 
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To the south lay the village proper. 
From the road that coursed on one side 
of the cottage rose a steep incline, which 
sloped more gradually on the other side, 
leaving just enough room on the crest 
of the hill for a wide street and two 
long rows of cottages, with their flower- 
gardens and attempts at lawns. To the 


east lay a tract of unused green; and 
here was to be found the seat of all the 
excitement that had thrilled the coun- 
try and village folk. 


Ruby’s room was the attic. A narrow 
stairway wound up from the front room 
of the cottage. The small window- 
sashes had been removed to let in the 
cooler breeze of the evening, and the 
roof showed brown and ungainly through 
the colored paper that had been tacked 
above to hide the dingy shingles. A 
bureau, an imitation of mahogany, with 
queerly shaped supports, stood in one 
corner of the room. Ruby had lit a 
candle and placed it on one side of the 
bureau, just near enough to throw her 
head in a mellow shade and bring out 
her pretty profile when she turned side- 
wise to the mirror. 

“How d’ye do?” she was saying to 
herself, showing her pearly teeth and 
giving her hair a twist. ‘“ Well, how 
d’ye like our town? I’m sure it’s slow.” 

Just then she heard the strains of a 
reed organ stealing through the still- 
ness. She put her head out of the win- 
dow and looked. The small stretch of 
canvas had been pitched, and the light 
was glowing through its whiteness, here 
and there streaking ribbons of yellow 
on the green outside, 

“The’ve commenced, an’ I'll be late.” 
She was giving the last touch to her 
curls and smiling to herself. With a 
buoyancy of step and a light heart she 
left the cottage, and, hopping across the 
dusty road, quickly reached the green. 

It was thronged with spectators. 
Ruby was a trifle late, but the perform- 
ance had not yet begun. It was nothing 
more than a travelling Indian medicine 
show, but that means a great deal to 
the uneventful life of the average vil- 
lager. It had been heralded and talked 
about just as great metropolitan cities 
discuss a new opera. The village women 
paid their pennies for a front seat just 
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as society women engage boxes, and the 
young people laughed and joked be- 
tween the acts as at the unconventional 
interim of an afternoon benefit. 

The stage was rough and uncouth, 
with two scenes and a: dingy curtain. 
Two large, spluttering gasoline lamps 
burned on either side. As Ruby came 
in, a woman with a gaudy gown and 
painted face was gesturing and talking 
wildly to the people. As there were no 
seats near at hand, she stood in the 
shadow of a canvas screen that had been 
placed before the main entrance. 

As the woman ceased her harangue 
a figure shambled awkwardly up the 
grassy isle, his eyes on the ground and 
his hat crushed in his hand. It was 
Bobby Pratt. The girls in the assem- 
blage giggled, and some of the boys at 
the rear of the tent gave a derisive 
shout. The woman on the stage smiled 
and held out a bottle of herb concoc- 
tion. Bobby took the bottle doggedly, 
and as the crowd cheered, he hurried 
down the grassy isle, hugging it to his 
breast. 

He was a poor, simple boy, the butt of 
everybody's jokes in and about the vil- 
lage. He lived with his aged mother in 
a lowly cabin on the banks of the creek 
that flowed in the deep and gloomy val- 
ley to the north of the village, where 
there was no sound but the swish of the 
cedar-trees on the hill-sides and the gush 
of muddy waters. He looked like a 
dried-up man of forty, but in age he 
was just turned twenty, with a stumpy 
body, a pimply face, and unshaven chin. 
His hair was a sunburnt flaxen, always 
unkempt and uncombed. He wore jean 
clothes, loosely fitted, and hobnailed 
shoes. He was thin and frail, for con- 
sumption was gnawing greedily at his 
simple life. 

When he reached the rear of the tent 
some of the boys who made it their 
practice to torment him, were making 
faces and calling him names, and several 
of them closed up around him. One 
of the youngsters slipped slyly through 
the circle and stuck him with a pin. 
Bobby recoiled with pain, and the bot- 
tle crashed on the green. The tears 
welled up in his eyes, and drawing his 
rough sleeve across his face, he sobbed 
convulsively to himself. 
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At this moment Ruby stepped out 
from the shadow, and quickly gliding 
in front of Bobby, angrily pushed the 
boys aside. “Ain’t ye ashamed of yer- 
self? If ye stick him with a pin again, 
Til pound ye good.” The boys fell back 
abashed as she patted Bobby sympa- 
thetically. When the curtain rose again, 
he was still in tears, and slunk back 
into a dark corner, watching Ruby out 
of one corner of his eye. 

She realized that Bobby admired her ; 
but only as dogs love their masters, and 
petted him as such. Her exquisite 
sense of beauty was shocked by his re- 
pulsiveness, but her heart was touched ; 
and she had always endeavored to take 
his part from the mere motive of bright- 
ening his miserable existence. Had she 
known what a deep passion was smoul- 
dering in his heart, she would have 
been more politic; but she did not 
know. He loved her passionately, and 
the thought that she could never be to 
him more than she was, made him hope- 
lessly frenzied at times. 

Bobby hunted frogs for a living. 
One day he had been snagging them 
from the marshes, and was resting in 
the long twilight of a summer’s evening 
by the side of the stream. Ruby lived 
with him always in his dreams, and on 
this occasion the thought of his hope- 
lessness seemed to burn until it seared 
his soul in furrows. In his frenzy he 
snatched a frog from the hook, and gou- 
ing its eyes out with a knife, he hacked 
it in shreds and ground it beneath his 
feet. Then throwing, himself on the 
wet grasses about him, he sobbed 
wildly, kicking his legs and pushing 
his feet into the soft yellow mud. That 
night he coughed all through the weary 
watches of the darkness, and when the 
morning sun came smiling up from be- 
hind the cedar-trees, he started out on 
his lonely hunt witha pale face and 
sunken eyes. 

Ruby enjoyed the performance to the 
utmost, and she declared to herself that 
she had never seen anything to equal 
it ; in fact she never had. When Clem 
D’Arey did his “turn,” she was com- 
pletely captivated. 

He was a man of twenty-eight, comely 
and fair to look upon; and when he 
stood in the glow of the lamps in span- 
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gled tights, the glittering balls and 
knives whirling so deftly in the air 
above him, she clapped her hands un- 
til they were scarlet. She was thrilled 
as she never had been before ; she real- 
ized that he had stepped into the one 
spot of her heart that had ever been 
vacant. And after the last curtain, 
everything came off as she had been 
busily planning in her mind. As the 
throng poured out, she fell back a little 
on purpose, for she felt certain that he 
would see her. He was standing at the 
exit, sure enough, and a conscious 
blush tinged her cheeks. She had just 
passed him, when by a sly twitch of her 
arm against her waist, her tiny hand- 
kerchief loosed from its fastening and 
fluttered airily to his feet. He picked 
it up and smiled courteously. 


II 


Ir was the second week of the show. 
There had been nothing more unusual 
to disturb the serenity of the village, 
unless, indeed, it had been a terrific 
thunder- storm, which had _ toppled 
Nancy Drake’s corn-crib to the ground 
and played havoc with Isaac Acker’s 
apple-orchard. The excitement of the 
previous week had calmed somewhat. 
The wonderful Indian medicine at first 
had sold rather successfully, but its 
popularity was short-lived. One old 
woman had accidentally taken an over- 
dose, which immediately threw her into 
a violent colic, and another had used 
too much Minnehaha face-powder, which 
had wofully spoiled her complexion ; 
but the show itself increased in at- 
traction. The village people thought 
more of paying a few pennies to laugh 
over the antics of a clown than of 
doubling the amount for a colored box 
and dosing its nasty contents. There 
was logic in their decision. 

To Ruby it was all a sort of dreamy 
paradise ; and she had never looked 
more beautiful and bewitching. The 
brook saw her no more, and the poppies 
and marigolds in the garden wondered 
what had become of her. She spent all 
her spare moments in curling her hair 
and ironing out her frills and ribbons. 
Then, as the country folk came past the 
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cottage before the light of day had 
failed, she became very particular as to 
just how the curtains were looped, and 
invariably took care that the front door 
was open just wide enough so that the 
silk scarf on the centre-table, the gilt 
lamp suspended from the ceiling, and 
a variegated home-made rug, could be 
seep from the roadway. She always 
ended her morning work by vigorously 
scrubbing the wooden steps that led 
to the front door of the cottage. 

It was Saturday night. Clem D’Arey 
had hurried through his “turn,” and 
had set out for the cottage. He was 
not a bal fellow; perhaps not tainted 
enough to be where he was. But he 
had always led such a life, and any 
ambition for a better existence had long 
ago been crushed out by the monoto- 
nous servitude of a travelling juggler. 
He loved the nomadic life which it 
afforded. Every halt was a change, 
with new faces and strange sights. He 
was just good-looking enough to be 
vain, and just vain enough to be charm- 
ing in his way. And there were few 
villages where he had not left a throb- 
bing heart. He enjoyed it; it became 
almost as much his business as juggling; 
so when he saw Ruby he had made up 
his mind that he could find no alterna- 
tive. 

“Ye say th’ same thing every night,” 
Ruby was answering, timidly; “but I 
do try to look me best an’ please ye.” 

“T’m sure of that, Ruby. I never 
come across anyone half so sweet as 
you. There is nothing in the world 
like love’s sweet song, and I could sing 
to you all the day long what my heart- 
throbs say.” He was endeavoring to 
slip his arm about her waist, but she 
was resenting his attempt blushingly. 

“TI s’pect ye’ve said that to every girl 
ye’'ve met. It jist comes out like I re- 
member sayin’ my A B Cs at school.” 
Little did Ruby realize the strength of 
her idle philosophy. 

““Now, Ruby,” said Clem, with a 
strange twinkle in his eyes, “ you know 
I never loved anyone as much as I love 
you. You’re the only rose in my gar- 
den.” 

Ruby moved a little to one side on the 
doorstep and Clem crept up a step high- 
er and laid his head against her knee. 
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She was running her fingers shyly 
through his wavy hair. 

«Dye think I'd make a real good 
show-lady, fer sure?” 

“DoI? Well, I should rather think 
so. When you git all togged up in a 
pink satin dress, with spangles and rib- 
bons and slippers, you’d be the biggest 
attraction we have. Now, don’t you think 
we'd make a stunnin’ pair?” 

Ruby was strangely enthused, and her 
face showed luminous through the dark. 
She was thinking seriously. Clem 
thought no more of what such a step 
meant to her simple life than he did of 
pulling a stake that secured the tent- 
ropes. She would undoubtedly be an 
addition to their paraphernalia, he was 
musing. 

“ But uncle an’ aunt are far from let- 
tin’ me go,” said Ruby. “Still, what 
difference would it make to them? Be- 
sides, pap don’t care much about me. 
If mother ” she faltered. 


“You can leave everything to me,” in- 
terrupted Clem, “and all would go as 
smooth as yonder flowing brook—with- 
out a bubble. 

“Yes, yes, I know,’ 


No one need know.” 

> eried Ruby, ex- 
citedly ; “ but I’m kinder aferd ye’d soon 
git tired of me, an’ then—then fling me 
aside?” Ruby’s interrogative was only 
given as a stimulant. Her conscience 
had begun to stir. Nevertheless, she had 
made up her mind to go at any cost, but 
was feeling her way like a timid maiden 
crossing a rapid brook on slippery step- 
ping-stones. Her thrust proved unwary. 

“T see you doubt me, Ruby,” said 
Clem. ‘If I didn’t mean to prove my 
love for you, would I snatch a lily from 
its dell? Ah, Ruby, you're growing in 
my heart every day.” He had risen from 
the steps and stood with his hands in his 
side pockets. Ruby remained silent ; her 
elbows were resting on her knees, and 
her hands were nursing her dimpled 
chin. 

«You've nothing to say, then?” His 
foot was beating a gentle tattoo on the 
board-walk. 

Suddenly there were voices at the rear 
of the cottage. Ruby started to her feet, 
scarcely knowing which way to turn. She 
had been strictly forbidden to extend 
the slightest hospitality to Clem’s atten- 
tions. What was to be done? 
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All this was an easy problem for Clem, 
for no sooner had he heard the voices 
than he wheeled suddenly around, and, 
skipping swiftly through the fiower- 
beds, bounded into the road below. 

“Clem!” gasped Ruby. He had dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

“Alone? Eh?” asked her uncle as he 
crossed the threshold. He was a man 
of about fifty, small and wiry. His hair 
was thin and gray, and a straggling 
beard stuck out from his chin. He 
talked with a grunty accent, sometimes 
inaudible from the quid of tobacco he 
held in his cheek. Ruby’s aunt brought 
up the rear. She was short and chubby, 
with rosy cheeks and twinkling eyes. 

Mr. Dorris threw his hat on the bed 
in the corner and sat down by the win- 
dow, tilting his chair and resting his 
feet on the window-sill. He was mop- 
ping his brow, and now and then ex- 
pectorated fiercely through the open 
window. Mrs. Dorris sank into a rock- 
ing-chair, and untying the strings of 
her bonnet, smoothed out her frills, 
and began to fan furiously. 

“Oh, ain’t it hot? I’m jist a-swel- 
terin’.”. There was a long pause. Ruby 


was busily knitting. She was ill at ease, 
and her cheeks showed white and scar- 
let patches. 

“ Hev ye bin home all evenin’, Ruby?” 
Mr. Dorris, moved uneasily in his chair. 
“Now, don’t say no, fer ther’s somethun’ 
in th’ wind. Ye can’t fool old folks like 


us ’uns. Th’ house was dark when we 
come down th’ road ; ye’ve bin up to 
somethun’.” 

“Now, Ruby, answer yer uncle,” said 
Mrs. Dorris, emphatically. ‘Ye know 
he’s tol’ ye to hev nothin’ to do with 
thet er show-fellar. We've skuled ye 
an’ clothed ye an’ yer ought ’er obey. 
Yer too nice a young lady to throw yer- 
self away on th’ like o’ him.” 

Ruby never raised her eyes. Her head 
was buzzing and she missed the stitches. 

‘“Don’t be aferd’ o’ tellin’ th’ truth,” 
said Mr. Dorris, slowly. 

“Tf ye’d only bin to meetin’ to-night,” 
added Mrs. Dorris, sadly. “ Parson Gray 
was in sich divine spirits; an’ how he 
did pray! Ruby, Ruby, I wish ye’d giv’ 
up goin’, an’ not hev anything more to 
do with that ’er juggler. I’m sure he’s 
not right. We can’t afford to lower 
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ourselves in th’ eyes of th’ people. I’m 
aferd ye’ll hev to go back to yer pap.” 

“T wasn’t out to-night!” Ruby ex- 
claimed, angrily, digging her needles 
into the ball of yarn. “I’ve bin in all 
evenin’.” 

“Alone?” repeated her uncle. 

“No; I wasn’t alone. Clem D’Arcy 
come over before th’ show closed an’ 
talked to me in th’ door. I can’t help 
if he-comes. He left when he he’rd you 
a-comin’.” Her words were short and 
harsh, and her cheeks were bathed in a 
fiery red. ‘Ye might as well know I 
love him, an’ he loves me. I don’t care 
a snap fer yer old meetin’. Ye go 
‘cause yer old an’ sour. If ye want to 
send me back to pap, do it. I don’t 
care. I'll go to-morrow, an’ be glad of 
it. This old prison % 

“Ye can go, Ruby,” interrupted her 
uncle, softly. “ We've tried to do what's 
right by ye, but when yer throwin’ yer- 
self away on a common show-man, we're 
dun with ye. Yer better off with yer 
pap out in th’ hollers.” 

This came unexpectedly. Ruby start- 
ed to her feet, and the tears welled up 
in her eyes, but she said : 

“Tm glad of it. There I can hev a 
little peace.” She was scraping her foot 
nervously on the lower round of the 
chair, and the scalding tears were tum- 
bling down her eheeks. “Tl go in th’ 
mornin’. I'll not stand ye a-sayin’ who 
I’m to love. I love him jist th’ same as 
ye loved aunt.” 

“But, Ruby,” began Mrs. Dorris, 
calmly, “he’s nothin’ fer th’ like o’ you. 
We're jist tellin’ ye what’s right.” 

Ruby crossed the room hurriedly and © 
stood at the little door that opened to 
the stairway. She was sobbing, with 
now and then a doleful gulp. “I hate 
both of ye. I’m goin’ an’ I'll never, 
no, never, come back. Ye can git up in 
th’ mornin’ an’ go to yer old church an’ 
pray; but don’t pray fer me. Ye can 
drive me out if ye will” She had raised 
the latch and was entering the narrow 
doorway. ‘‘Ye'll be sorry fer it some 
day.” The door closed, and they heard 
her feet tapping on the stairway. There 
was no other sound. 


The night crawled on as languidly 
and as sultry as the day had been. Ruby 
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had thrown herself violently on her bed. 
She felt like a rose that had been tram- 
pled upon and left to fade and burn 
away in the fiery sunlight. She sobbed 
and sobbed. Her hair had loosened 
from the plaits and lay in a picturesque 
profusion about her shoulders. Her 
face was pale with weeping. She lay 
still, and a slow stupor dulled her throb- 
bing brain. 

All at once she sat upright in the’bed. 
The clock in the kitchen had clanged 
out three. There was a rumble of 
wagons on the road and the stamp of 
horses’ hoofs. The few hours of semi- 
unconsciousness had calmed her spirit 
wonderfully, and her eyes were large 
and brilliant. 

She slipped carefully down the side 
of the bed and crossed to the window. 
The sound of wheels had died away. 
She leaned out of the window. The 
moon had just risen, a great garnet 
ball in the east, and the sky was clear 
and cloudy in blotches. In the west 
huge mountains of darkness were banked 
above the horizon. It was hot, and a 


sultry breeze was blowing from the 
southwest, tossing the treetops, while 


weird and grotesque shadows danced 
on the green beneath. The bit of space 
where the canvas had been pitched 
showed clear and distinct in the silvery 
glow. It was empty; fot a gleam of a 
wagon or a tent. 

Ruby put her hands to her face 
and peered out again. She could not 
believe it. She sank with a gasp on 
the low window-sill, her heart-strings 
wrenched with pain. It could not be 
possible. Yes; it was all too true. 
They could not be long on the road. 
She clutched the sill like a vise and 
stared motionless out into the pale 
moonlight. The heavy scent of the 
honeysuckle and the clematis flowers 
floated up from below. It was sicken- 
ing to her anguish, and like a wounded 
bird she dragged herself across the 
floor. 

She reached her bureau. It was light 
enough in the room to see her face, so 
pale and thin. She leaned against the 
mirror and sighed. Then softly gath- 
ering together her girlish knick-knacks, 
she tied her curls and looped a strand 
of beads about her throat. The color 
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was chasing back into her cheeks, and 
her nerves were tingling with a strange 
sensation. She had made up her mind 
to follow the wagons. 

‘‘Good-by.” Her lips were pressed 
against the glass like a butterfly kissing 
arose. “I may come back, an’ I mayn’t. 
If I do, ther’ll be two of me.” She 
smiled vaguely and tiptoed quietly 
across the room. 

The moonbeams were filtering in up- 
on the bare floor in effulgent spots, and 
a June-bug was lazily buzzing about, 
bumping himself against the ceiling. 

She stepped lightly down the steps, 
softening her foot-falls by clinging to 
either side of the wall. Raising the 
latch timidly she stepped out into the 
room below. She had reached the outer 
door, and, with her eyes on the bed in 
the corner, turned the key in the lock. 

“Ruby!” 

The lock clicked back to its place. 
Her aunt was sitting upright in the bed, 
but sank back on her pillow almost as 
suddenly as she had risen. She was 
talking in her sleep. 

Ruby heaved a sigh of relief, and 
opening the door just wide enough to 
admit her body, slipped through. She 
hurried down the walk, her figure show- 
ing phantom-like in the uncanny light 
of a summer’s moon, and sped down 
the road. 


III 


Tue night was melting into dawn. 
July days are long, and at four o’clock 
in the morning there was a pink glow 
in the eastern sky, and long stretches 
of scarlet were piercing the glorious 
profusion of opal, lavender, and gold. 
In the west a great waste of blackness 
was spreading above the horizon, and 
the light billowy clouds that hovered 
above were scurrying across the zenith 
as if to bury themselves from the ap- 
proaching gloom in’ the exquisite em- 
brace of the budding morning. The 
stars had all been chased away. The 
birds were singing; a meadow-lark was 
whistling a rollicking tune, and at times 
a crow wheeled above the trees with a 
“‘caw-caw-caw.” There was no air per- 
ceptible; not a leaf trembled. And it 
was fearfully hot; so sultry that there 
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was not a drop of dew; the grasses and 
the flowers, and even the ferns in the 
shady dells, were drooping and languish- 
ing from the stifling heat. It was Sun- 
day morning. Now and again the low 
“moo” of a cow, the bleat of a sheep, 
and the crowing of the cocks in some 
distant farm-yard sounded through the 
stillness. 

Ruby was plodding on. She had de- 
scended the rough and stony road that 
wound down the hill, which stood out 
so bare and distinct as seen from their 
cottage-garden. The hill sloped into 
a narrow swampy valley, where the 
road, taking a sudden turn, followed 
along the banks of a deep and sullen 
stream, which glided down between the 
hills with a deadening rush. Farther 
up, the valley narrowed into an almost 
mountainous gully ; and here the road 
spanned the stream on a _ tottering 
wooden bridge, its mossy shingles and 
rotten supports showing ungainly and 
unsafe, and, lifting itself out of the val- 
ley, was lost to view over the adjacent 
hill-top. 

She had crossed the bridge and was 
standing wearily resting herself against 
a tumble-down stone wall, over which 
the vines of the wild grape, the bitter- 
sweet, and the blackberry, tangled and 
wild-grown, clambered in luxuriant pro- 
fusion. Around lay a dense mass of 
long grasses, prickly thistles, and gawky 
milkweeds. She had walked rapidly, 
and beads of perspiration stood out on 
her forehead, and her face was a violent 
carmine. Her shoes were yellow with 
dust, and her hair was hanging in long 
straight strings on her shoulder. She 
was feeling miserable, her knees were 
weakening, and she leaned heavily for 
support. 

But her ardor was still flaming, and 
her spirits revived with the thought that 
her journey’s end was so near at hand. 
They could not be so very far away by 
this time—perhaps just over that hill. 
But those hills—how it made her legs 
ache to climb them! She wondered 
what Clem would say when he saw her 
stealing up by his side. What a life of 
perfect bliss was awaiting her! How 
the people would clap their hands when 
she came: skipping on the stage in her 
pink satin skirt, with ribbons fluttering 
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about her! It was all so entrancing to 
think about. In her ecstasy she clasped 
her hands tightly together and pressed 
the tips of her fingers to her lips. 

Her former life seemed to be crowded 
out by the delicious awakening of the 
approaching joy. She had not noticed 
the breaking of the sultry morning and 
the gloomy shadows of the fleeing night. 
In fact, as she plodded on under dense 
shadows, past spectral rocks and ob- 
secure fence-corners, the thought of fear 
had never passed her mind ; although 
at times there had been a rustle in the 
grass and strange sounds had stolen out 
from the depths of the wild and ghostly 
green. She had fied along, thrilled 
with the glad restlessness of love, like a 
moth to a candle, her wings almost in 
the scorch of the sputtering glow. 

Her thoughts were now retracing. 
She remembered her aunt and uncle, 
Would it be long before they found out 
that she had not gone back to the lone- 
someness of her father’s life? Yet, 
still, would not the villagers talk and 
wonder? Her sudden disappearance at 
such a time would undoubtedly give 
rise to rumors. After all, what did it 
matter? Could the happiness of love, 
the gay glitter of the stage, be compared 
to the dreary monotony of washing 
dishes and making beds? Ugh! She 
must hurry on, lest .the life she was 
leaving would snatch her back and the 
dawn of her happy dream fade away. 

A vivid glare of lightning lighted up 
the breaking morning, and a terrific 
roll of thunder, like the crash of a 
thousand bombs, echoed down the val- 
ley. Ruby started like one struck and 
uttered a low cry of terror. It was her 
first realization of the coming storm. 
In an instant she took in the awfulness 
of the scene that was closing in about 
her as the blush of the morning threw 
into hideous relief the angry clouds 
that surged in the west, and the ragged 
edges and whitish vapors above. What 
light there was in the valley was fast 
giving way to the strange indistinctness 
of the approaching tempest. 

Ruby was terror-stricken, and the 
thought of her isolation came like the 
glare of the lightning. She forgot the 
shelter of the bridge so near at hand, 
and remembered the old mill that stood 
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at the turn of the road. She thought 
of the paneless windows, the falling 
timbers, and the dismal foreboding that 
hovered around it; but she would go. 
There was no terror in the darkness of 
a forsaken mill. She could hurry up 
the road, reach the mill as the storm 
broke, wait until it had spent its fury, 
then start on her way again. She ex- 
perienced a thrill of pleasure at the 
thought that the rain would impede the 
wagons course, as the roads were almost 
impassable after a heavy rain. 

She lifted her skirts about her and 
hopped spryly through the grass into 
the dusty road. She ran as fast as she 
could. It was light enough to see the 
course of the road, the dense growth of 
willows that grew on the banks of the 
stream, and the dark heights of rock 
and cedar beyond the rushing torrent. 

The storm was now close at hand, 
and deep rolls of thunder followed the 
blinding lightning in quick succession. 
Not a leaf shivered; the sky alone was 
whirling and writhing like demons in 
the darkness. At first a few large drops 
of rain pattered down, then ceased. 


The roaring of the tempest was heard 
afar, the lightning streaked the heavens, 
and the trees were beginning to shake 


and twist. The dust flew in clouds. 
All at once the rain came down in sud- 
den torrents. - 

Ruby was not half-way to the mill. 
What could she do? Her first thought 
was of her hat and dress, and how un- 
becoming she would be with no starch 
in her skirts and the color in her roses 
and ribbons all washed away. 

In her paroxysm of fright she took 
what seemed the only immediate means 
of escape from the tempest’s fury. 
Bending low she rushed through the 
deep grass toward the stream. By 
weaving herself in and out under the 
enclosing verdure of the willows, she 
found herself snug and safe beneath 
the dense tangle, on the very verge of 
the creek. It. was now quite dark, 
especially under the luxuriant growth 
of foliage. The branches and leaves, 
with bunches of straw and hay and bits 
of wood and sand, caught from the 
water when it overflowed its banks, 
formed a passing protection against the 
raging storm. The brink of the creek 
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was perpendicular, and the swirling 
water but a few feet away. Ruby felt 
protected, but was cold with fright. 
Skipping along in the fragrance of a 
summer morning was more pleasant 
than cowering under the willows with 
the sullen roar of the tempest sounding 
in her ears. It was as though the light 
in her life had failed. 

She rested in a crouching position, 
her draperies and ribbons trailing in 
the sand. She noticed that, by shifting 
her position a little to one side, her head 
would be more protected from the spray - 
of the rain that filtered through the 
bushes, and, resting one hand on the 
sand to balance her body, she dragged 
herself sidewise farther into the density 
of roots and grasses. 

Her hand came in contact with some- 
thing warm and pulsing. She recoiled 
with a cry, falling backward into the 
sand. Her eyes were blinded and her 
heart stood still. 


“Is it you, Ruby?” And the pale 
face of Bobby Pratt bent over her. 

**You—Bobby? Oh, God!” She was 
holding her hand to her heart. “How 
did ye come hyar? What’er ye a do- 
in’? Oh, you nearly skerd th’ breath 
out of me!” 

“Don’t git skerd, Ruby.: It’s only 
me.” His eyes were beaming and a 
warm rush of blood was tinging his 
cheeks. “ Ye see I’ve been frog-huntin’. 
I come hyar to keep out of th’ rain. I 
was hidin’ my face from th’ light. It 
gives me th’ shakes.” He crept closer 
to her. “I know’d somethun’ was 
wrong, fer they wouldn't bite this 
mornin’; they stay’d in. Jist th’ little 
fellars showd ther’ heads above th’ 
water, an’ when I show d th’ flannel, they 
skooted back agin. I'd thought it was 
a comin’; my bones ached all night; 
that’s why I’m hyar so early. Ye know, 
Ruby, we live jist a ways up th’ holler.” 
He paused, taking his breath with a 
low gulp. “But, Ruby, where be ye 
a-goin’? I niver seed ye aroun’ these 
parts afore.” He was pushing back his 
long, uncombed hair, and, as he smiled, 
he displayed a seraggy row of decayed 
teeth. 

Ruby gazed at him with a curl on 
her lips. What could she say? He 
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always had believed her tales, and surely 
she could blindfold him now. He was 
talking to her, smiling and blubbering, 
with the same independence that she 
had often used with him, with the gar- 
den-fence between them. His face and 
eyes were burning as though they were 
feeding on an inward fire. She felt her- 
self in a strange position. 

“ Why—why, Bobby—ye know Sally 
Crumbaker? She lives on Jake Ford’s 
place. Well—well, I was goin’ over to 
spend th’ day. I tuk a notion to start 
early, but I had no ide’ it was goin’ to 
rain. My, ain’t it pourin’!” 

Bobby looked at her gravely, then 
buried his face in his arms. He was 
lying lengthwise on his stomach, his 
legs under the willow roots and his 
elbows touching Ruby. She had drawn 
herself up on her knees, and partially 
reclined against the verdant support. 

“T was skerd at them cracks of thun- 
der; wasn’t you?” Ruby continued 
playfully. “But you was a worse fright, 
I tell ye. Oh, I do wish it'd hurry up 
an’ stop; th’ roads’ll be so slippy. Oh, 


yes; did you see anybody along this 
way early ?” 


She was approaching him 
as cautiously as she could. “I seen 
sich big tracks in th’ dust.” 

Bobby remained motionless. Then 
raising his head slightly, he peeped 
above his ragged coat-sleeve. He 
nodded. 

* Well—how long ago? I jist wonder 
who they could be?” 

He raised his head again with a 
knowing look in his eyes. 

“Yep; I seed ‘em. It was the show 
fellars.” 

Ruby gave a perceptible start and 
her face flushed crimson. 

Bobby had a sharp eye. His whole 
soul was exquisitely alive to her very 
presence, and he felt as though he were 
bathing in the warm sunlight. The 
thought that she was following the 
juggler occurred to him. It flashed 
into his brain as though some one had 
thrust it in with a needle’s point. He 
was intoxicated with the bursting of 
song within him, and the awakening 
jealousy was filling his heart with a 
wild, ferocious love. He eyed her every 
motion, as he watched the capers of a 
frog. He was burning to melt his soul 
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with her’s, and to bury his face among 
her curls. He felt like crushing her, 
and crying out: “Ruby! Ruby! Yer 
mine!” 

“Oh, I b’lieve it’s goin’ to stop. It’s 
a-gettin’ lighter and lighter.” Ruby was 
gathering up her rumpled skirt and 
wrinkled ribbons. Her hat was lying 
shapeless and crumpled at her side. 
The dampness of the atmosphere was 
turning the ends of her hair about her 
neck and forehead in tiny, dainty ring- 
lets. 

Bobby thought he had never seen her 
look more beautiful. How pretty she 
looked against the green—like a fairy 
he had heard his mother sing about, 
who dwelt among the leaves and flow- 
ers. Was she going to leavehim? The 
rain would soon cease, the sun would 
be shining, and he would be alone with 
his hooks and frogs. He shuddered. 

“Now, Bobby,” said Ruby, with a 
touch of affection in her voice, as she 
raised her arms in position to braid her 
hair, “I'll depend on ye not to tell on 
me. Ther’ ain’t much to tell, to be sure, 
but ye see people would talk if they 
found it out; an’ I don’t want ’em to 
know I went a-visitin’ on Sunday morn- 
in’. Ye'll doanything fer me, won’t ye? 
I'll do as much fer you some day.” She 
let her hand wander across the sand 
and gently patted his horny hand. 
“Ye think too much of me to give me 
away?” Her hand, so soft. and warm, 
glided along his and reached his bare 
wrist, where it lay with a languid caress. 

Bobby looked up into her eyes and 
caught their smiling light. Then with a 
sudden violence he seized her hand and 
crushed it between his own until it was 
limp and scarlet. 

“Oh, Bobby — don't. 
Ouch!” 

He clung to her hand, and, with his 
eyes glaring and his breath coming in 
gasps, he suddenly sprang to her side. 
Ruby was just rising from her knees, 
and as he dashed against her she tripped 
on a protruding root and tottered, but 
he clasped her so firmly that she swayed 
like a sapling, her braided tresses sweep- 
ing the ground. She screamed with 
fright and pain. He clinched her asa 
tiger would its prey, his long and bony 
arms crushing her in his fierce embrace. 


Ye hurt me. 
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The willowy bower was low, and as they 
wrestled backward and forward the wet 
leaves flapped in their faces and the 
rain poured in upon them. 

“Oh, Ruby, I love ye!—I love ye!” 

“Don’t hurt me!” He was burying his 
face in her loosened curls, his rough, 
unshaven chin scratching her tender 
neck. 

The lightuing’s vivid glare lighted up 
the gloomy heights above them, and the 
sullen “sh-sh-sh” of the water sounded 
through the ashy pall of the breaking 
day. 

“You idiot!—Oh, God!—Bobby !— 
Bobby !—Let me go!” Ruby was strug- 
gling with all her might. ‘Yer killin’ 
me !—Bobby !—Help!” 

She tore at his face, her nails digging 
into his throat until the blood oozed from 
the deep and jagged scratches. The 
sickening crush was taking her breath 
away. With the blind madness of a 
hunted fawn she gave herself a terrible 
wrench and freed her reeling form from 
his agonizing embrace. With a pierc- 
ing scream she sprang backward, her 
skirt tearing on the broken ends of the 
willow-twigs; and, flinging her arms 
above her, she missed her footing, and 
tumbled down, down into the muddy 
stream. 

The water closed in about her with a 
gurgle, and the spray splashed on the 
bank. Ina moment her form appeared, 
a slimy bit of soppy yellow; and, throw- 
ing her arms frantically about her, she 
beat against the swirling pool. Happily 
her fingers closed around a few over- 
hanging willow-branches that barely 
kissed the water’s whirl. Her hair was 
plastered to her head, her face was livid 
and blue. She struggled pitifully in 
the mighty madness. 

“Help! help! God — mercy — save 
me ! — Oh, Bobby!” 

The water tore at her frail body, 
sucking her down into its grimy depths. 

Bobby stood like a hound at bay, his 
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face showing scarlet and his bloodshot 
eyes staring out of their sockets. His 
blood ran like molten fire. He swerved 
backward and forward, gesticulating 
with his arms wildly above him. There 
was a passionate quivering in his voice. 

“Ruby, I didn’t mean to. But yer 
goin’ with that er show fellar. Oh, 
don’t! I love ye, Ruby—Ruby!” 

The water was rushing more furiously 
every moment and had whirled her 
about, her feet pointing down the 
stream. At this point there was a con- 
stant eddy, asa stream, that years ago 
had turned the wheel at the old mill, 
joined the main water at right angles, 
and years of unceasing swirl had worn 
a deep hole in the bed of the stream. 
The waters tumbled and gushed to- 
gether with a maddening force, and 
flecks of foam clung to the grass that 
fringed the water’s edge. It was into 
this seething depth that Ruby had 
hurled herself. 

“Oh, save me, Bobby; do—I’m gone! 
Oh! oh! oh!” She was gasping, and the 
tender willow-branches were snapping 
from their hold. 

“Ruby, will ye marry me? Say ye 
love me; that ye won’t go with ‘em ; 
yell be mine!” 

Bobby thought he saw her beckon, 
and, with a joyful cry, he leaped into 
the yellow hissing mass of mud and 
water. 

His form struck against her own. 
Her eyes were glassy, but she saw. 
With the strength of a maniac she 
dragged herself about against the boil- 
ing current, and throwing her arms 
skyward in the agony of death, clutched 
him to her, his arms pinioned to his side. 

The last fringe of the scurrying 
storm-clouds had mounted the water- 
soaked hill-tops, and the smile of a 
radiant morning was dispersing the 
gloomy darkness, when a weird gurgling 
ery echoed through the narrow valley, 
and they sank together. 
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PANSIES AND VIOLETS 


THE FLOWERS 


OF THOUGHT 


By Nancy Mann Waddle 


OWN on your knees,” said Lord 
Tennyson to a friend, as they 
walked across the fields, one 


dewy May day; 
“Down on your 
knees; don’t you 
smell the violets ?” 

There is perhaps 
no flower, not even 
excepting the lily 
or the rose, which 
has so persistently 
appealed to the im- 
agination of poets, 
or of which they 
have so persistent- 
ly sung. Since 


early time, violets 
have been rhymed 
with “ that unceas- 
ing longing, writ 
regret, that sad re- 
linquishment, we 


call forget.” Any 
one who is blessed 
with a fair knowl- 
edge of the Eng- 
lish poets and a 
good memory 
could consume a 
large amount of 
time quoting the 
expressions of love 
and admiration be- 
stowed upon “ the 
violet by a mossy 
stone, half hidden 
from the eye.” 
Among the an- 
cients it was great- 


lyesteemed. Pliny 





being the chosen flower of the Bonaparte 


family. 


It was a favorite of the great 


Napoleon, and it is said that, when he 
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regarded a wreath of 


violets placed about the brow as an un- 


failing remedy for the headache. 


The 


violet also has an historic interest as 





returned from his 
banishment at El- 
ba for his one hun- 
dred days’ reign, 
Paris welcomed 
him with showers 
of violets. 

The sweet old 
name for this flow- 
er, heartsease, is 
singularly appro- 
priate, although it 
is more commonly 
bestowed upon the 
pansy. 

We have a large 
number of native 
varieties of the vio- 
let, which are 
found through our 
meadows, and 
which comprise ev- 
ery hue known to 
this order, from 
deepest blue to 
palest lavender, 
through white and 
yellow. 

The wild violets 
bloom at a time 
when, as someone 
says, “the black- 
berry vine is a 
snowy tangle, the 
creamy strawberry 
flower carpets the 
wayside and the 


barberry bush with its forever falling 
spring of pendulous golden drops is a 
fountain of yellow light.” 

For a long time the double violets 
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were the favorites in the word of floral 
fashion, but during the last few years 
the large single violets have been most 
in vogue. 

Of these, the Czar is one of those 
largely in demand. The large single 
flowers with their long stalks are ex- 
tremely fragrant. One of them will 
perfume a whole room. The Duchess 
of Edinburgh had quantities of them 
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yet made its appearance. At last it 
appeared and fully justified expecta- 
tion. It is dark, single, and immensely 
large, its petals covering a silver half- 
dollar. There ure farms of these violets 
in California, acres of ground being 
laid out in them. 

In spite of the exquisite new varieties 
of violets, single and double, there are 
certain standard favorites which never 




















imported from Russia into England and 
planted at Eastwell Park, and thence 
they have spread about the country, fill- 
ing barren, rocky places with sweetness ; 
but of the single violets the California 
violet is the queen. It has been known 
only during the last few years, and for 
a year before it was thrown on the mar- 
ket it was heralded as one of the most 
beautiful and largest violets which had 


wane in popularity. Among these are 
the Marie Louise, which produces a 
large number of deep purple double 
flowers; the Swanley White, probably 
the best double white violet in cultiva- 
tion, and the pale tinted Neapolitan. 
One of the best double violets is the 
Lady Hope Campbell. It is an excel- 
lent variety for fall and winter flower- 
ing. Another is the Princess of Wales. 
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The violet fad, as it is sometimes 
called, is not likely to greatly wane, for 
the beauty and delicious fragrance of 
that flower will not allow it to fall far 
from popular favor and lapse into ob- 
scurity. 

The culture of violets has been taken 
up rather extensively by women who 
have desired to make a profit out of 
them, and in many cases they have been 


very successful. Violets are easy to 
grow and equally easy to dispose of. 
Violets which are to bloom during 
the winter should be planted in a cold 
frame. Early in September they should 
be planted in a rich, loamy sod, which 
should be of a sufficient height to 
throw the plants near the glass. With 
protection to keep them from freezing 
they will bloom well during the winter. 
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Violets should never be coddled ; they 
like the cold; but, on the other hand, 
they should not be allowed to freeze. If 
the stems become short and the flowers 
unhealthy it shows they have drained 
the vitality of the soil, and that it 
should be enriched. On every mild day 
the frames should be opened that the 
violets may get the air, but in the spring 
the frames should be partly shaded. In 


May the runners which connect the new 
plants and the old should be cut, and in 
September the beds should be entirely 
reset. 


PANSIES 


The pansy, in great measure, shares 
the love bestowed upon the violet, and 
this is but right, as the relationship be- 
tween them is so close. 
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The pansy is the flower of thought 
now, as two hundred years ago when 


Shakespeare made Ophelia exclaim, 
“And pansies! that’s for thought.” 
But pansies, for all their mild, suave, 
thoughtful demeanor, I have found 
among the most difficult of flowers to 
photograph. Any one who is much 
with flowers realizes that every blossom 
has an individuality which it never re- 
linquishes, and that the only way to se- 
cure a successful floral photograph is to 
study the manner of the flower’s growth 
and follow that as closely as possible. 
Pansies, as I have said before, are ex- 
tremely trying subjects. This is prin- 





cipally owing to their blending of hues. 
Inselecting any flowers for a photograph. 
it is necessary to carefully avoid those 
having a touch of yellow in them, for 
yellow takes black. 

Oddly enough, pansies, when sitting 
for their photograph, have a disposition 
to appear stiff, which is apparently in- 
eradicable. One feels, when attempting 
to arrange them, that their deportment 
has been neglected. They have a most 
painful disposition to sprawl and sulkily 
twist their faces about on their stems in 
such a way that it is impossible to get 
a good view of them. They must be 
coaxed into compliance, and this is a 
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work of patience. When I arranged 
the blue and white pansies upon the 
open page of a book, they lay for a 
moment perfectly still, each one as it 
had been placed. This delighted me, 
for knowing something of what I fear I 
must call their slightly malicious ten- 
deucies, I had selected the book with 
great care, choosing “ Amiel’s Journal ” 
as well suited to their thoughtful, medi- 
tative temperaments. However, some 


of the reflections must have displeased 
them, for after a moment’s close study 
of the text, they rolled off the page with 
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incredible rapidity and cast themselves 
upon the floor. This was repeated sev- 
eral times; but I was convinced that, 
should I change the book, they would 
be no better pleased, and might become 
even more capricious, so I turned page 
after page, placing the flowers anew each 
time. After repeated attempts they 
seemed to become interested in the vivi- 
sections of Amiel’s soul. I turned my 
back one moment to speak to the pho- 
tographer only to find that they had 
hastily rolled down the opposite page 
and lay in a heap in the centre. 
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Nevertheless, they entirely redeem 
themselves when it comes to growing 
and blooming. There is no flower more 
popular among amateur growers, and 
this may be attributed to the ease with 
which they may be cultivated, the ex- 
quisite beauty of their many-colored, 
velvet-textured flowers, and the length 
of their blooming season. Their only 
requirements are a rich soil, shade, and 
plenty of water. The seed can be sown 
in the open ground, or the plantlets may 
be set out early in the spring. If a 
continuance of bloom is desired, the 
blossoms should be plucked, and never 
allowed to go to seed, as that wastes the 
vitality of the plant. 

They range through every shade of 
color. Scarlet, however, is the last hue 
they have donned. The new scarlet 
pansies are very pretty. The names of 
some excellent varieties are Cardinal, 
Firefly, Red Riding Hood. 

The scarlet tones are softened a little 
by their velvet texture, but are still very 
distinct. The violet-scented pansies are 
also attractive. They bloom best in the 
early spring and summer, and the colors 





are bright and pretty, being yellow, 
pale blue, white and violet. 

Some excellent new pansies are the 
Victoria, which is one of the largest of 


pansies. It isa deep, rich red, and the 
petals are bordered with gold. 

The new Giant Trimardeau is im- 
mense, as its name implies, and its 
showy flowers are spotted with bright 
hues. 

The Bugnot pansies are both striped 
and mottled, and are very handsome. 

The Peacock is new, and has been im- 
ported from England. The upper petals 
are a deep blue, while the lower petals 
are ruby-colored, with white markings. 

The Giant Odier, or blotched pansies, 
are also very fine, every petal having a 
distinct blotch on it. 

Several years ago a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to adopt the pansy as 
our national flower, and another was also 
introduced providing that the stars of 
the flag should be arranged in the shape 
of a pansy. Neither bills were carried, 
but that such bills should ever have 
been introduced shows the high esteem 
in which the pansy is held. 














SOME BEAUTIES OF THE “LONE STAR STATE” 


By Pauline Inez Buck 











gressive Statesin the South has long 

been an accepted fact. In commer- 
cial development she has forged so rapid- 
ly to the front within the past decade that 
scarcely any pretension she might make 
in business lines would cause one ripple 
of surprise. But that the ambitious 
“Lone Star State” should not be con- 
tent withagrasp atthe commercial palm, 
but must stretch forth tender, yet firm, 
fingers toward the fairest flowers blos- 
soming in the social realm and draw 
them to herself, is cause for surprise to 
many of the older, sa-called “more 
aristocratic,” States. Yetit isso. The 
State which boasts such pioneer heroes 
as Sam Houston, Jim Bowie and Stephen 
F. Austin does now, with pride, chal- 
lenge the world to behold her fair 
daughters. 

Well may she feel this exultation ; 
for Texas girls possess a beauty pecul- 
iar to themselves. Unlike many other 
types which have an element of listless- 
ness and languor in their make-up, 
a refreshing vivacity, animation, and 
eagerness is noticeable in all Texas- 
reared girls. Glowing cheeks, spark- 
ling eyes, and eager, parted lips enchant 
the beholder as our Texas lassie dis- 
cusses any subject on which she is in- 
terested, while the freedom and grace 
of her movements, her robust physique, 
and her general healthy, happy air com- 
plete the charm. 

One of our most fascinating types of 
Texas beauty is represented by Miss 
Ivy Carlile Chandler, of Waco. Bright 
and winsome, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, a fresh complexion and enchanting 
dimples that come and go with every 
varying expression, Miss Chandler easily 
captivates all hearts. She is fond of 
out-door exercise, but finds opportunity 


| eres Texas is one of the most pro- 








midst all her social pleasures to devote 
time to art, her painting on china spe- 
cially deserving mention. Miss Chand- 
ler has travelled extensively in the North 
and East. 

Waco, which is noted for the beauty 
and elegance of its women, has another 
beautiful representative in the person 
of Miss Hortense Alexander. Possibly 
no girl in the State has a greater circle 
of admirers than she. Though a native of 
Texas, the greater part of the past six 
years have been spent by Miss Alexan- 
der in the North and East, attending 
school and at Columbian University, and 
later, visiting the principal cities of our 
Union. Her charming personality, 
striking brunette beauty, and gracious 
manners render her the life and delight 
of any party. Apart from her great 
social prominence, Miss Alexander en- 
joys the distinction of being a descend- 
ant of one of the Alexanders who signed 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The “Alamo City,” hallowed by 
thrilling events in the early history of 
Texas, to-day claims attention on behalf 
of the charming daughters reared in its 
confines. One of the most beautiful of 
these is Miss Bessie Reagan Houston, 
the only daughter of Hon. A. W. Hous- 
ton. Miss Houston isa bright, winsome 
lassie, with large brown eyes, brimming 
over with merriment, dark hair and a 
clear olive complexion. Her manners 
are charming, as she combines in a rare 
degree the gentle grace and dignity of 
the maids of “ye olden tyme” with the 
animation and spirit of a thoroughly 
“up-to-date” girl of the present. Miss 
Houston speaks French, and is a musi- 
cian and an artist. Miss Myrtle Jowers 
of Palestine is a lovely type of the na- 
tive Texas girl. Born and reared in 
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Miss Marie Louise Blake, of Bellville 


Texas, she is thoroughly 
proud of her mother 
State. Her father, Judge 
W. G. W. Jowers, helped 
to make the history of 
the ‘Lone Star State” 
—as he, in company with 
John H. Reagan, served 
in the war with the Ind- 
ians, and was also Brig- 
adier General under 
Sam Houston in the war 
with Mexico. Miss Jow- 
ers, like the generality 
of Texas girls, is much 
devoted to out-of-door 
sports. She isa tall, grace- 
ful blonde. 

It would be difficult to 
find a more beautiful girl 
than Miss Frances Tarlton, 
of Fort Worth. Of tall, 
well-developed figure, with 
lustrous brown eyes, chest- 
nut-brown hair, and fair 
complexion, with a piqvancy 
of expression and manner, 
she presents a truly striking 
type. Miss Tarlton was 
born, reared, and educated 
in Texas, having spent eight 
years with the ‘Sisters of 
the Holy Cross” in Austin. 
Here she acquired brilliant 
proficiency as an elocution- 
ist, and as a musician as 


Miss Janie May Francis Buck, 


of Palestine. 


well. Miss Tarlton’s social 
position is the highest. Her 
father, Judge B. D. Tarlton, 
is Chief Justice of one of 
the State’s Courts of Civil 
Appeals. 

Galveston, like all south- 
ern cities, has many beauti- 
ful women. One of the 
handsomest of these is Miss 
Mary Landon Lowe, daugh- 
ter of Major Robert Graham 
Lowe. Miss Lowe’s mother 
was Miss Lucy Eustace, of 
Fredericksburg, Va., niece 
of Robert Carter, of Sabine 
Hall, that famous old resi- 
dence on the Rappahan- 
nock. From her paternal 
lineage she can claim that 
land of winsome lassies, 
bonnie Scotland, as her 
own. Thus, sweetest 
qualities of Southern 
beauty, combined with 
a wee bit of the heather 
blossom, are united in 
the happiest degree. 
She is tall, of splendid 
physique, and aristo- 
cratic bearing. 

There seems to be 
some analogy between 
sweet flowers and pretty 
girls—as though the soil 
most congenial to the 
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Miss Etta Gwendolen Goodman, 
of Tyler. 
Miss Erin Paine, 


Miss Myrtle Jowers, 
of Palestine. of Galveston. 
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one is the most appropriate home of the 
other. Thus it seems with Houston ; 
the Texas city most noted for its flora 
is equally blessed with beautiful women. 
One of the most pronounced of these is 
Miss Frances B. Hite. A member of 
one of the oldest families in Houston, 
and a young woman of striking indi- 
viduality, Miss Hite is naturally one of 
the most conspicuous figures in the beau 
monde of her native city. With blue 
eyes beaming intelligence and amiabil- 
ity, rich brown hair, and a rounded, 
graceful figure, her beauty at once im- 
presses itself on the beholder. She was 
educated at Bowling Green, Ky. She 
is a fine elocutionist, while her painting, 
both oil and china, attracts universal 
admiration. 

A figure of slender, willowy grace, 
melting dark eyes, sunny golden hair, a 
complexion in which the rose and lily 
truly blend, constitute the peculiarly 
bewitching tout ensemble of Denison’s 
beautiful representative, Miss Susie 
Gadberry. She is a daughter of the 
late Dr. W. Y. Gadberry, one of the 
leading physicians of the South. He 
was Vice-President of the National 
Medical Association and President of 
the Mississippi Medical Association ; 
while her mother was Miss Thornton, of 
Kentucky, a lady noted for her beauty 
and wit. Miss Gadberry is also a niece 
of the distinguished head of the North 
Texas Female College at Sherman. 

A charming typical Texas girl, a na- 
tive of the “Lone Star State,” is Miss 
Etta Gwendolen Goodman, daughter of 
Dr. W. J. Goodman, of Tyler. A viva- 
cious brunette, with all the charm that 
culture, amiability, refinement, and lux- 
ury can give, she is a general favorite. 
Miss Goodman comes of a distinguished, 
aristocratic stock, her great-great-grand- 
fathers on both sides having fought in 
the Revolutionary War, and her mother’s 
family, the Gastons, having been promi- 
nent citizens of South Carolina since 
the year 1700. 

Miss Mary Knox, of Hillsboro, repre- 
sents one of the most interesting types 
of Texas-reared beauty. Of tall, gra- 
cious development, she carries herself 
with the gentle dignity, reposeful grace, 
and true queenly air which sits so well 
on Southern girls. She has light-brown 
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hair, a delicate rose complexion and 
blue eyes, while she possesses to a melo- 
dious degree that “excellent thing in 
woman,” a voice “soft, gentle, and low.” 
She is of a studious nature, and is an 
active member of the Sesame Society, 
one of the most progressive literary 
organizations in Central Texas. Miss 
Knox is a direct descendant of John 
Knox, the great Scottish reformer. 

Quite a distinguished-looking girl is 
Miss Mary Belle Dunbar, of Austin. 
She has expressive brown eyes, arched 
by heavy, dark brows, Titian hair, a 
fair complexion and brilliant color, and 
many graces of mind as of body. Since 
her début a season ago she has easily 
ingratiated herself with all Austin. No 
one of the capital city’s belles can boast 
more social triumphs in the same length 
of time than she. Miss Dunbar is a 
thorough Texas girl in her devotion to 
out-door sports. Miss Dunbar is of 
Scotch-Irish descent, her grandfather 
having come from Scotland. 

To the uninformed abroad, a vision of 
cow-boys with spurs and sunburned, 
freckle-faced women in homely garb in- 
variably arises with the name “‘ Texas.” 
The refutation of this trite idea is here 
presented in the charming person of 
Miss Minna Steffens, of Abilene. <A 
fairer, daintier, sweeter maiden it would 
be impossible to find. A native Texan, 
reared in the “wild west” of our State, 
she possesses all the polish and charms 
possible in any one being. She is of 
German descent, and thus inherits the 
flaxen hair and exquisite complexion so 
often possessed by the daughters of the 
“Fatherland,” while soft hazel eyes, with 
dark brows and lashes, lend a peculiar 
charm to this lovely countenaace. Miss 
Steffens is a brilliant pianist, and also 
possesses a contralto voice of unusual 
sweetness and power. She is the daugh- 
ter of one of the chief financiers of 
Western Texas, and, though still very 
young, is an acknowledged social leader. 

Miss Janie May Francis Buck is of 
historic lineage, a scion of the distin- 
guished Bledsoe family, of Virginia. 
Miss Buck is a lineal descendant in the 
fourth degree of Colonel Anthony Bled- 
soe, the Revolutionary hero. Miss Buck 
is a superb elocutionist and musician. 
During a recent six months’ sojourn at 
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Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City, as a visitor to 
her brother, First Lieutenant Beaumont B. 
Buck, of the United States Army, she was a 
general favorite. She has fair complexion, 
large dark-blue eyes, soft dark-brown hair, 
and a round, well-developed figure of more 
than medium height. Palestine is her place 
of residence, while Dallas is her native spot. 
In the array of beauties marshalled by the 
“Lone Star State,” none is more truly de- 
serving of mention than Miss Marie Louise 
Blake, daughter of Judge S. R. Blake of Bell- 
ville. She is a member of one of our old- 
est, most aristocratic Southern families, her 
paternal grandfather having been a distin- 
guished lawyer of South Carolina and her 
maternal grandfather, General Upshaw, for- 
merly of Virginia, having been a prominent 
planter of Washington 
County, Texas. Miss 
Blake combines a noble 
pride with gracious win- 
ning manners, which ren- 
der her the admired and 
beloved in all circles. 
She is a blonde, with deep 
blue eyes, exquisitely fair 
complexion, and a wealth 
of rich brown hair. 
The art that immortal- 
izes cannot convey in its 
black and white the vary- 
ing expression and 
charm of elegance which 
make Miss Erin Paine a 
social leader wherever 








Miss Sarah Pace, of Dallas. 


Paine, of Galveston, who 
was surgeon in the Con- 
federate Army, has been 
a professor in Tulane 
University (New Orleans) 
of Louisiana, and is at 
this time an eminent pro- 
fessor in the Medical De- 
partment of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Miss Paine 
is a native of Texas. She 
possesses in a distin- 
guished degree, the state- 
ly and queen-like bearing 
so characteristic of Amer- 
ican girls; while her 
sparkling wit, bright re- 
partee, and fascination 


she appears. She is the 
donniier of De. J. ¥. YX. einai ariniibial render her a decided 
leader in the social life of the Oleander City. 
Heroines in novels frequently possess all 
the advantages of position, beauty, intellect, 
and heart, but it is rare that such complete 
felicitous combinations are encountered in 
heroines of flesh and blood. One such ex- 
ception to the general rule is Miss Tina L. 
Cleveland of Houston, the daughter of one 
of the leading business men of the State, 
Mr. William D. Cleveland. With beauty of 
a decided spirituelle type, wit and originality 
and an affable, gracious manner, she is nat- 
urally one of our best-known, best-loved girls. 
Though a native of Canada, Miss Cleveland is, 
to use her own words, “None the less a Tex- 
an.” At the recent Confederate reunion at 
the Nashville Centennial, Miss Cleveland was 
chosen sponsor for Texas—an honor richly 
Miss Bessie Reagan Houston, of San Antonio. merited, and gracefully, graciously worn. 
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Miss Mary Belle Dunbar. 


Miss Frances Tarlton. 


Possibly no family in our State is 
better known in business and social 
circles than the Mavericks of San An- 
tonio. Miss Mary Agatha Maverick, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel A. 
Maverick, is a descendant on both sides 
of revolutionary heroes, but is proudest 
of the prominent part taken by her 
grandfather in the struggle for Texas 
Independence. She has frank brown 
eyes, luxuriant golden hair, and fair 
complexion. Since her début two sea- 
sons ago she has won much admiration. 


Miss Agatha Maverick. 


Many gay functions at the State Capitol 
have been attended by Miss Maverick, 
each one enhancing her popularity. 

Dallas is appropriately represented 
in this group by Miss Sarah Pace, 
daughter of one of the leading physi- 
cians of the State, Dr. J. M. Pace. Her 
accomplishments are diversified; she 
excels as a violinist and pianist, while 
no young woman of her part of the 
State is better known for literary at- 
tainments, articles from her pen evi- 
dencing unusual merit. 











THE PRELIMINARY PERIOD OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By George C. Lay 


Il.—FROM THE STAMP ACT TO THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


There ought to be no New England man, no New Yorker, known on the con- 
g g : 
tinent, but all of us Americans.— Christopher Gadsden. 








Act, the Virginia Assembly, sit- 

ting at Williamsburg Court- 
house, was the first to pass resolutions 
of protest against the act. Patrick 
Henry, the great orator of Revolution- 
ary times, had just been elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses, as the 
Assembly was then called. 

“He was a young man,” says Froth- 
ingham, “ who had failed as a merchant 
and had struggled manfully with pov- 
erty, but after a short course of study 
he became a lawyer, and was in a lucra- 
tive and growing practice. He was of 
an ungainly figure, wore coarse clothes, 
loved music, dancing, and pleasantry. 
He had singleness of aim, an indwelling 
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Josiah Quincy 


love of liberty, depths that cold be 
profoundly stirred, and wonderful in- 
tellectual gifts.” 

Two glimpses of the noble Virginian, 
Patrick Henry, will suffice to bring him 
before us as if we were eye-witnesses 
and listeners in the old Court-house, 
where he displayed his marvellous 
powers as an advocate. 

In the “ Life of Patrick Henry,” Wirt 
quotes Mr. Hardin Burnley in refer- 
ence to the famous case of the British 
debts, as follows: “Mr. Henry had 
taken ample notes of the arguments of 
his adversaries ; the people would give 
him his own time to examine his notes 
and select the argument or remark that 
he meant to make the subject of his 
comments, observing in these pauses 
the most profound silence. If the an- 
$wer which he was about to give was a 
short one, he would give it without re- 
moving his spectacles from his nose— 
but if he was ever seen to give his spec- 
tacles a cant to the top of his wig, it 
was a declaration of war, and his adver- 
saries must stand clear.” 

This cant Wirt called the “war cant.” 

Ronald, the opposing counsel in the 
British Debts Case, who had been sus- 
pected as not very warm in the Amer- 
ican cause, used the remark that Vir- 
ginia was nothing more than a revolted 
colony. When Mr. Henry came to 
notice the remark, he gave his spec- 
tacles the war cant and said : 

“ But another observation was made 
that by the law of nations we had not 
a right to legislate on the subject of 
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Christopher Gadsden. 


British debts, we were not an indepen- 
dent nation, and I thought,” said he, 
raising himself aloft, while his frame 
dilated itself beyond the ordinary size, 
“that I heard the word ‘revolt.’ Iwish 
I had not heard it, for although in- 
nocently meant (for I am sure that it 
was so, from the character of the gentle- 
man who mentioned it), yet the sound 
displeased me ; it is unpleasant.” 

Within three days of the close of the 
session of the Assembly in 1765, Henry 
wrote upon a blank leaf of a law-book 
his famous resolutions, which are briefly 
as follows 


1st. The people of Virginia are entitled to 
all the liberties, privileges, and immunities en- 
joyed by the people of Great Britain. 

3d. The people have enjoyed the right of 
being governed by their own “Assembly i in the 
article of taxes and internal police ; that. this 
right has never been forfeited but has been 
constantly recognized by the King and people 
of Great Britain. 

4th. That every attempt to vest the power 
of taxation in any other person or persons than 
the General Assembly is illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, and unjust, and hath a manifest ten- 
dency to destroy British as well as American 
liberty. 

5th. That the people are not bound to obey 
any other law or ordinance whatever impos- 
ing a tax. 

6th. That any person asserting that any 
person or persons other than the General As- 
sembly have any right or power to impose 
taxes, shall be deemed an enemy of the col- 
ony. 


These resolutions were adopted after 
a stormy debate in which Patrick Henry 
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made his attack upon George III. in 
the well-known words: ‘“ Ceesar had his 
Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and 
George III.”—here Henry was inter- 
rupted by cries of “ Treason!” ‘“ Trea- 
son! ”—*‘ will do well to profit by their 
example. If this be treason make the 
most of it.” 

These resolutions were adopted on 
May 30th, and were published in the 
Boston papers on July 1st. They were 
widely read and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Oxenbridge Thacher, a famous lawyer 
and patriot of Boston, on his death-bed, 
when he heard of the resolves, said: 
*“Oh! those Virginians are men; they 
are noble spirits.” 

The effect of these resolutions was to 
rouse the people into united action. 

On June 6, 1765, the Massachusetts 
Assembly had invited the other colonial 
Assemblies to send delegates to a gen- 
eral congress to be held in New York 
on the second Tuesday of October. 

This invitation met at first with a 
feeble response, but after the publica- 
tion of the Virginia Resolutions, all the 
colonies responded with alacrity. 

Several historians have discussed the 
reasons why these resolves created so 
much excitement throughout the colo- 
nies. It was notso much their language, 
for the same words substantially had 
been used before in protests and peti- 
tions. It was the change in the political 


Governor Hutchinson, 
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situation that made the language signif- 
icant. 

Moses Coit Tyler, in his life of Patrick 
Henry, says: “Prior to the time re- 
ferred to, these protests and petitions 
had been sent to dissuade the govern- 
ment from passing the Stamp Act. But 
the government had now passed the 
Stamp Act. These resolutions 
‘ were a virtual declaration of 
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New York the resolves were handed 
about with great privacy; they were 
accounted so treasonable, that the pos- 
sessors of them declined to publish 
them in that city.” 

They were carried to New England, 
where they were immediately published 
and circulated far and wide in the news- 
papers, without reserve, and proved 
eventually the occasion of those disor- 
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resistance . . . made, not by an in- 
dividual writer, nor by a newspaper, 
but by the legislature of a great colony ; 
and moreover, they were the very first 
declaration of resistance which was so 
made.” 

‘“‘A manuscript of the unrevised re- 
solves,” says Gordon in “ American Rey- 
olution,” “soon reached Philadelphia, 
having been sent off immediately upon 
their passage, that the earliest infor- 
mation of what had been done might be 
obtained by the Sons of Liberty. At 


North. 


ders which afterward broke out in the 
colonies. 

On the 15th of August Governor 
Bernard wrote home from Boston to 
the Ministry: “Two or three months 
ago I thought that this people would 
submit to the Stamp Act. Murmurs 
were indeed continually heard, but the 
publishing of the Virginia resolves 
proved an alarm bell to the disaffected.” 

The Virginia Resolutions came at “a 
crisis of mental confusion and hesita- 
tion.” 
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Then was uttered “with trumpet 
voice the very word that was fitted to 
the hour and that gave to men’s minds 
clearness of vision and to their hearts a 
settled purpose.” 

In the resolutions of Patrick Henry . 
he claimed the right of being governed 
by their own Assembly “in the article 
of taxes and internal police.” Internal 
police meant the established privileges 
of the people—elective franchise, repre- 
sentation, trial by jury, habeas corpus, 
the concerns of order, education, and 
religion. These privileges belonged to 
the municipalities, “which,” in the 
fine words of Mirabeau, “are the basis 
of the-social state, the safety of every 
day, the security of every fireside, the 
only possible way of interesting the 
entire people in the government and of 
securing all rights.” 

The congress that had been called in 
June convened in the New York City 
Hall in Wall Street on October Tth, 
with delegates from nine colonies— 
all but Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and New Hampshire sending 
delegates. Those who failed to send 
representatives were prevented by the 
fact that their legislative assemblies 
were not in session, but they were all 
in full sympathy with the purpose of 
the Congress. 

Among the prominent leaders present 
were James Otis, of Massachusetts ; 
John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania ; Rob- 
ert R. and Philip Livingston, of New 
York, and Christopher Gadsden, of 
South Carolina. 

The earliest embodiment of princi- 
ples by an American Congress consists 
of a preamble and fourteen resolves, in 
which they declare their inherent rights 
and privileges, and the grievances under 
which they labor by reason of late acts 
of Parliament. They also adopted an 
address to the king and a memorial to 
both Houses of Parliament expressed 
in respectful, even affectionate, lan- 
guage. 

Some of the members pleaded as the 
foundation of their liberties their char- 
ters from the Crown. Christopher Gads- 
den, in soul-stirring language, deprecat- 
ed too much reliance upon charters. 
He said: “We should stand upon the 
broad, common ground of those natural 


rights that we all feel and knowas men 
and descendants of Englishmen. I 
wish the charters may not ensnare us 
at last by drawing different colonies to 
act differently in this great cause. 

‘ There ought to be no New 
England man, no New Yorker, known 
on the continent, but all of us Ameri- 
cans. Nothing will save us but acting 
together. The province that endeavors 
to act separately must fall with the 
rest and be branded with everlasting 
infamy.” 

The Sons of Liberty in Boston met 
on August 14, 1765, under the Liberty 
Elm, and marched through the streets 
shouting : “Liberty, Property, and No 
Stamps.” 

On August 26th the people of Bos- 
ton were roused to such a pitch of 
excitement that a mob attacked the 
house of Governor Hutchinson in Bos- 
ton, and completely destroyed its con- 
tents, including a part of the most val- 
uable library in the colonies. Similar 
outbreaks occurred in New York; the 
house of Major James, of the British 
Army, was sacked and its rich furniture, 
pictures, and books were destroyed. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STAMPS 

Wuen the stamps arrived in New 
York, about October 23, 1765, the 
people forced Governor Cadwalader 
Colden to surrender the stamps to the 
mayor. Later on, a second shipment 
of stamps arrived from England, to- 
gether with a new Stamp Distributer, 
Peter de Lancey, Jr., who had been ap- 
pointed in place of McEvers, who had 
resigned his office. The stamps were 
likewise turned over to the mayor at 
the City Hall, and the Sons of Liberty 
waited on De Lancey and forced him 
also to resign his office. 

They learned that Zachary Hood, one 
of the stamp officers for Maryland, had 
fled for protection to New York and 
had taken shelter at Flushing, and they 
sent a deputation to compel him to re- 
sign and to abjure his office publicly by 
oath. 

They were vigilant to discover in a 
vessel just arrived in the harbor, stamps 
destined for Connecticut. Ten pack- 
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ages of stamps were discovered, seized 
by the Sons of Liberty, and burned at 
the foot of Catharine Street. 

The merchants of New York were the 
first to enter into a non-importation 
agreement. On the evening of October 
31, 1765, the day before the Stamp Act 
was to go into effect, about two hun- 
dred merchants met at Burns’s Coffee 
House, afterward the Atlantic Gardens, 
and adopted these resolutions : 


1. To import no goods from England until 
the Stamp Act was repealed. 

2. To countermand all orders already sent 
for spring goods. 

3. To sell no goods from England on com- 
mission. 


This non-importation agreement was 
a movement most effective in securing 
a repeal of the Stamp Act. A com- 
mittee of correspondence soon induced 
the other colonies to join in this move- 
ment, which in modern parlance would 
be termed a boycott upon all English 
goods. The suspension of trade became 
universal. A fair was opened in New 
York for the sale of articles of home 
manufacture. To wear silks and broad- 
cloths was accounted a disgrace ; the 
wealthiest and most fashionable ap- 
peared in homespun garments. 


A DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


Tue Stamp Act was entirely disre- 
garded. Documents were written on 
unstamped paper, and the lawyers 
agreed to raise no objections to legal 
papers not stamped. Marriage licenses 
were not procured, the people returning 
to the old method of proclaiming the 
banns in church. 

*T have in my younger days,” wrote 
Dulany, “seen fine sights and been cap- 
tivated by their dazzling pomp and glit- 
tering splendor, but the sight of our 
representatives, all adorned in complete 
dresses of their own leather and flax 
and wool, manufactured by the art and 


industry of the inhabitants of America, 


would excite not the gaze of admira- 
tion, the flutter of an agitated imagina- 
tion, or the momentary amusement of a 
transient scene, but a calm, solid, heart- 
felt delight.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


The 1st of November, the day on 
which the Stamp Act was to commence 
its operation, was ushered in by the 
funereal tolling of bells throughout the 
colonies. 

The non-importation agreements pro- 
duced great distress in England, es- 
pecially at Manchester, and merchants 
generally throughout England peti- 
tioned Parliament to repeal the Stamp 
Act. 

There was a great debate in Parlia- 
ment on the condition of the colonies, 
commencing on December 17th. Will- 
iam Pitt, the stanch friend of the col- 
onies, made a great speech, in which 
he said: “The gentleman [Grenville, 
British Minister] tells us that America 
is obstinate, America is almost in open 
rebellion. J rejoice that America has re- 
sisted. Three millions of people, so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as volun- 
tarily to submit to be slaves, would 
have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects.” 

Franklin, who was then agent in Eng- 
land for Pennsylvania and other col- 
onies, was summoned to appear for 
examination before the House of Com- 
mons as to the condition of affairs in 
America. His examination was a mas- 
terly review of all the relations between 
the colonies and the mother-country. 
It was concluded with the following 
questions and answers : 


Q. What used to be the pride of the Ameri- 
cans ? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manu- 
factures of Great Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride ? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again till 
they can make new ones. 


The Stamp Act was repealed on 
March 16, 1766, having been in nominal 
operation a little over four months. 

The people both in England and 
America greatly rejoiced in this repeal, 
and the friendly relations between the 
colonies and England were in a fair 
way to be renewed. 

The repeal was, however, accompanied 
by a Declaratory Act, in which it was 
asserted “that the Parliament had, and 


of right ought to have, power to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” 
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Incidentally it may be noted that the 
form of expression : “‘ Parliament had, 
and of right ought to have, power,” was 
followed by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence, which declared that 
these “United Colonies were, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States.” 

The Declaratory Act was lost sight of 
in the general outburst of joy which oc- 
curred upon the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. It was regarded by the mass of 
the people as merely an expression of 
opinion, intended to salve the wounded 
feelings of the rulers, who were com- 
pelled to yield to the demands of the 
people at home and in America. 

The British Ministry, after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, tenaciously clung to 
the policy of taxing the colonies. A new 
system of taxation, announced in 1766 
by Charles Townshend, leader in the 
House of Commons, and its conse- 
quences, forms the second act in the 
“ grand historic drama,in which George 
Ill. spoke the prologue when he an- 
nounced the purpose of taxing America, 
and Washington gave the epilogue, when 
he took the oath as the chief magistrate 
of a free people.” 


MORE TAXATION 


Tue Townshend Revenue Acts were 
passed by Parliament and received the 
royal assent in June, 1767. They im- 
posed a tax on paper, glass, painters’ 
colors, and tea, created a board of cus- 
toms in Boston, and legalized writs of 
assistance. Among the first measures 
of resistance in America to this obnox- 
ious policy were the renewal of non-im- 
portation agreements, and petitions to 
the king from the different assemblies. 
As usual, Massachusetts Bay took the 
lead in measures of opposition and 
“kindled the sacred flame that warmed 
and illuminated the continent.” 

In Massachusetts, Samuel Adams was 
ever the leading spirit. During this 
great crisis, Adams devoted his undi- 
vided time and energies to the cause of 
his country. He was engaged in no oc- 
cupation but that of a statesman ; he 
was distracted by no cares but those of 
Massachusetts—his whole life was given 


up to nothing but the vigilant observa- 
tion of every movement of the British 
rulers, the study of great questions, and 
the moulding of public opinion by his . 
speeches and writings. The history of 
great events in the world’s development 
furnishes hardly a parallel to the un- 
ceasing activity and unfaltering devotion 
exhibited by this master genius of his 
country. He is well characterized by 
Daniel Webster as ‘‘one who hungered 
and thirsted for the independence of his 
country.” 

The Massachusetts General Court, as 
the legislature was then and is still 
called, met December 30, 1767, in the 
old State House in Boston, and after 
anxious deliberation adopted a long let- 
ter to the agent of the colony in Lon- 
don, intended for the Ministry, which , 
presented a masterly statement of the 
American side of the great controversy, 
now reopened. The assembly also 


‘adopted a petition to the king, drawn by 


Samuel Adams. 

The most important action of the 
General Court, however, was the adop- 
tion of a Circular Letter to the other 
colonies, in which it was urged that 
petitions should be made to the king 
by all the colonies and that Massachu- 
setts should have the benefit of the sen- 
timents and suggestions of her sister 
colonies. A copy of the Circular Letter 
was sent to Governor Bernard and for- 
warded to the king. 

New Hampshire, Virginia, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut were the first to respond 
to the letter and express a desire to keep 
up the correspondence. The effect of 
this letter in England was not antici- 
pated by the popular leaders in Amer- 
ica. For the first time, King George ITI. 
took part directly in the affairs of the 
coloniesand issued a royal order, through 
Lord Hillsborough, requiring the As- 
sembly to rescind the Circular Letter 
under penalty of dissolution. 

“King George III. is characterized,” 
says Frothingham, “as having been 
amiable in private life, but with a nar- 
row understanding which culture had 
not enlarged, and an obstinate dispo- 
sition which no education would have 
humanized, and it is said that the in- 
stant his prerogative was concerned or 
his will was thwarted, the most unbend- 
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ing pride and calculating coldness took 
possession of his breast and swayed it 
by turns. . The king was the 
exponent of the feudalism that still lin- 
gered, and which was absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with institutions in America that 
tended more and more to a realization 
of freedom and equity.” 

When the royal order was received 
and read in the General Court, James 
Otis made a great speech, in which he 
showed that it was impossible for the 
new House to rescind a measure of the 
previous House, and said: ** When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that we will not re- 
scind our acts, he should apply to Par- 
liament to rescind theirs. Let Britain 
rescind her measures or the colonies 
are lost to her forever.” 

For nine days the General Court de- 
liberated, and then, in a spirit of cour- 
age and devotion to principles, almost 
unparalleled, voted not to rescind the 
Circular Letter by a vote of 92 to 17. 
The Assembly then addressed the gov- 
ernor, and after stating the vote refus- 
ing to accede to the royal order, con- 
cluded in these fine words of sarcasm : 
“In all this we have been actuated by 


a conscientious and finally a clear and 
determined sense of duty to God, to 
our king, our country, and our latest 
posterity, and we most ardently wish 
and humbly pray that in your future 
conduct your excellency may be influ- 


enced by the same principles.” Gov- 
ernor Bernard prorogued the Assembly 
at a meeting to which the members 
were summoned. 

The action of the Massachusetts 
Legislature was received with enthusi- 
asm by the other colonies. ‘“ The illus- 
trious ninety-two” was the toast in all 
companies. Lord Hillsborough, acting 
for the king, sent to all the governors 
of the colonies another royal order, 
commanding the Assemblies not to 
notice the Massachusetts Circular Let- 
ter. All the colonies without excep- 
tion declined to obey the royal or- 
der. 

Maryland quoted the ancient Bill of 
Rights of England: “That it is the 
right of the subject to petition the 
king, and all commitments and prose- 
a for such petitioning are ille- 
gal.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


In sketching the events that marked 
the agitation in the colonies, especially 
in Massachusetts, the influence of the 
press and of town-meetings must be 
briefly referred to: ‘“ When it became 
known,” wrote Governor Bernard of 
Massachusetts, “that such laws [reve- 
nue acts] were proposed, the press 
again teemed with publications of the 
most daring nature, denying the au- 
thority of the supreme legislature and 
tending to incite the people to opposi- 
tion of its laws.” 

Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, and 
many other patriots wrote long letters 
to the Boston Gazette, in which the pol- 
icy of the British Ministry was not only 
boldly criticised but fearlessly con- 
demned. 

The people had been so long accus- 
tomed to assemble for the discussion of 
political questions that the custom was 
regarded as a right and a part of Amer- 
ican law. The officers of the Crown, 
however, held that such meetings were 
illegal. The idea was new to the Brit- 
ish rulers in England and in America. 

In Albemarle’s “Life of Rocking- 
ham” it is stated that “from the 
summer of 1769 is to be dated the 
establishment of public meetings in 
England.” 

Frothingham says: “The institution 
of public meetings as a regular mode of 
popular influence forms a new era in 
constitutional government.” 

Governor Hutchinson of Massachu- 
setts, who supported the British Min- 
istry and was a consistent servant of 
the king, wrote, respecting town-meet- 
ings, that there was no law to support 
towns in transacting any other business 
than what was of public concern to the 
towns, “but the inhabitants of Boston, 
like the livery of London, have been for 
a long time used to concern themselves 
with all the affairs of government.” 

In spite of the governor’s views on 
the rights and privileges of towns, town- 
meetings continued to speak out in a 
noble strain for the liberty of remon- 
strance and correspondence with sister 
colonies. 

In a report made by a committee to 
the Boston town-meeting in November, 
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1769, Locke was quoted as follows: 
“There should be one rule of justice 
for rich and poor, for the favorite 
at court and the countryman at the 
plough.” The same report character- 
ized Magna Charta as a declaration of 
original, inherent, indefeasible natural 
rights, and quoted Blackstone as fol- 
lows: “That great author, that great 
artist, and even that great court writer, 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, holds that this 
recognition was justly obtained, sword 
in hand, and peradventure it must be 
one day, sword in hand, again rescued 
and preserved from total oblivion.” 
Nor was this agitation confined to 
open town-meetings. There were many 
secret meetings at taverns and stores 
where public affairs were discussed, 
plans adoped, and resolutions framed. 
A Tory writer, in tracing the origin of 
the popular movement in Boston, says : 
“Garrets were crowded with patriots ; 
mechanics and lawyers, porters and 
clergymen, huddled promiscuously into 
them, their decisions were oracular, and 
from thence they poured out their mid- 
night reveries. They soon determined 


to form an independent empire.” 
When the Governor of Massachusetts 
dissolved the General Court on account 
of its defiance of the royal orders as to 
the Circular Letter, it was supposed 
that this would bring Massachusetts to 


terms. But the popular leaders soon 
devised a plan for the assembly of a 
convention by election of delegates from 
all the towns in the colony. The select- 
men in the towns gave notice of town- 
meetings, in which the arbitrary action 
of the king and his ministers was dis- 
cussed, and delegates were chosen to a 
convention to be held at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on September 22, 1768. Ninety- 
six towns were represented, and James 
Otis was made moderator of the con- 
vention. 

After six days’ deliberation, the con- 
vention adopted an address to the gov- 
ernor, stating the rights of the colonists 
and declaring their adherence to the 
principles of the Constitution, peace and 
good order of society. “By the mere 
act of Assembly,” says Bancroft, “the 
object of the convention was accom- 
plished. It was a bold and successful 
attempt to show that if the policy of 


suppressing the legislature should be 
persisted in, a way was discovered by 
which legislative government could 
still be instituted, and a general ex- 
pression of opinion and concentration 
of power be obtained.” 

After the convention called by the 
town-reeetings in 1768, Lord North, 
British Minister, successor to Lord 
Townshend, declared in memorable 
words : “ Whatever prudence or policy 
might hereafter induce us to repeal the 
paper and glass act, I hope we shall 
never think of it till we see America 
prostrate at our feet.” 

The convention of 1768 was con- 
sidered so revolutionary that it was 
followed by severe measures in Eng- 
land, which only added fuel to the flame. 
An address to the king was carried in 
Parliament, calling upon him to revive 
and enforce a statute of King Henry 
VIII. to transport offenders in Boston 
to England and try them for treason 
before a special commission. “Thus 
was it designed,” says Lord Mahon, in 
his “History of England,” “to draw 
forth the mouldering edict of a tyrant 
from the dust, where it had long lain, 
and where it ever deserved to lie, and 
fling it not merely at the guilty but at 
the innocent, whom it equally despoiled 
of their rightful native juries. Such 
a proposal, made at such a time, to me 
appears at least utterly unjustifiable.” 
(Vol. V., p. 241.) 


THE TEA QUESTION 


Tue effect of the opposition to the 
new revenue acts after the repeal of 
the Stamp Act was to force the British 
Ministry, in spite of Lord North, to re- 
peal all of these acts except the tax of 
threepence per pound upon tea. With 
that obstinacy which characterized the 
king, the ministers insisted upon the 
right of Parliament to tax the colonies, 
and therefore kept in force the obnox- 
ious duty on tea. 

Edmund Burke, in one of his great 
speeches in Parliament on the Amer- 
ican colonies, sharply criticised the 
ministers for inventing some miserable 
tale of the day, “in order meanly to 
sneak out of difficulties, into which 
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they had proudly strutted ;” they were 
put to all these shifts and devices “in 
order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an 
act which they had not the generous 
courage, when they found and felt their 
error, honorably and fairly to disclaim.” 

“ By such management,” says the 
great commoner witli his splendid elo- 
quence, “by the irresistible operation 
of feeble councils, so paltry a sum as 
threepence in the eyes of the world, 
so insignificant an article as tea in the 
eyes of a philosopher, have shaken the 
pillars of a commercial empire that 
circled the whole globe. No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea 
could bear an imposition of three pence. 
But no commodity will bear threepence 
or will bear a penny, when the general 
feelings of men are irritated, and two 
millions of people are resolved not to 

ay. 

The town of Boston proved so refrac- 
tory, so outspoken, and so revolution- 
ary that in 1770 two regiments of Brit- 
ish soldiers were quartered in the town. 
The presence of these troops was a 
perpetual menace to the peace and good 
order of Boston ; there were collisions 
and alarms ; the sudden ringing of bells 
and the assembling of great crowds of 
people about the barracks were common 
occurrences ; the soldiers were jeered 
at and insulted, and often assaulted. 


THE BOSTON “ MASSACRE ” 


On the evening of March 5, 1770, oc- 
curred a riot between the people, exas- 
perated and irritated beyond control, 
and a guard of soldiers under Captain 
Preston, which is known as the Boston 
Massacre. A sentinel was first assault- 
ed, a small file of soldiers came to his 
support, a large crowd soon assembled, 
and the soldiers were pelted with stones, 
missiles of wood, and pieces of ice, and 
were dared to fire. The soldiers stood 
their ground for some time with reason- 
able patience, but finally, pressed too far, 
they fired upon the crowd, killing three 
men instantly and mortally wounding 
two others. The effect of this encoun- 
ter was electric ; the people assembled 
in thousands from all parts of Boston 
and neighboring towns, the excitement 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


was intense, and the people could hard- 
ly be restrained from falling upon the 
regiments and wreaking their ven- 
geance upon them. 

Samuel Adams again came to the 
front as a great popular leader, and one 
of the most dramatic scenes in his life 
was his personal demand upon Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, at the head of a 
deputation of citizens, to remove the 
regiments from Boston. These deter- 
mined citizens went in a body to the 
governor's house and demanded the 
removal of the troops. Governor Hutch- 
inson, with his usual policy, offered to 
remove one regiment. This was not 
satisfactory, and Samuel Adams ad- 
dressed the governor as follows: “It 
is well known that acting as governor 
of the province you are, by its charter, 
commander ~-in-chief of the military 
forces within it ; and as such the troops 
now in the capital are subject to your 
orders. Jf you, or Colonel Dalrymple 
under you, have the power to remove one 
regiment, you have the power to remove 
both, and nothing short of their total 
removal will satisfy the people or pre- 
serve the peace of the province. A 
multitude, highly incensed, now wait 
the result of this application. The 
voice of 10,000 freemen demands that 
both regiments be removed. Their voice 
must be respected, their demand 
obeyed. Fail not, then, at your peril, 
to comply with this requisition. On 
you alone rests the responsibility of this 
decision, and if the just expectations of 
the people are disappointed, you must 
be answerable to God and your country 
for the fatal consequences that must 
ensue. The committee have discharged 
their duty, and it is for you to dis- 
charge yours. They wait your final de- 
termination.” 

The result of this impassioned and 
peremptory appeal was a compliance 
with the demand, and both regiments 
were removed to Castle William in Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

In a letter to James Warren, dated 
March 25, 1771, Adams wrote of this 
memorable scene: “It was then I ob- 
served his knees totremble. I thought 
I saw his face grow pale, and I enjoyed 
the sight.” 

The Fourteenth and Twenty-ninth 
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Regiments were thereafter known in Par- 
liament as “Sam Adams’s regiments.” 

Captain Preston and a number of 
private soldiers were arrested, and after 
the lapse of eight months tried for mur- 
der. What is most significant, as indi- 
cating the regard of the Americans for 
impartial administration of justice, the 
prisoners were defended by the zealous 
and intrepid John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy, both ardent lovers of the cause 
of liberty. What is of striking interest 
to lawyers, John Adams made an appeal 
for exact justice not influenced by pop- 
ular prejudice or passion. He quoted 
Algernon Sidney, whom he character- 
ized as a patriot and a hero, an enlight- 
ened friend of mankind and a martyr 
to liberty: “‘The law,’ says Sidney, 
‘no passion can disturb. ‘It is void of 
desire and fear, lust and anger. 
mens sine affectu, written reason, re- 
taining some measure of the divine per- 
fection. It does not enjoin that which 
pleases a weak, frail man, but, without 
regard to persons, commands that 
which is good and puniskes evil in all, 
whether rich or poor, high or low. It 
is deaf, inexorable, inflexible.’ 

“Yes,” said Adams, “on the one 
hand it is deaf to the cries and lamen- 
tations of the prisoners, and on the 
other it is deaf, deaf as an adder, to the 
clamors of the populace.” 

All the prisoners were acquitted of 
murder, but two of the privates were 
convicted of manslaughter, were imme- 
diately burned in the hand, and dis- 
charged. 

The fatal collision between the troops 
and the people of Boston has been 
magnified into a massacre. Those who 
fell, pierced with British bullets, were 
regarded as the first martyrs to Ameri- 
can liberty ; and, as each anniversary of 
the sad day came around, the people in 
Boston assembled in Fanueil Hall and 
listened to orations by early patriots. 

One of the most effective and impor- 
tant weapons used by the Americans 
in this momentous struggle was the 
Committees of Correspondence, which 
welded together the colonies and paved 
the way for united action. This weap- 
on was forged by the Titan Samuel 
Adams. 

At a town-meeting in Faneuil Hall 


It is. 


on November 2, 1772, it was resolved: 
“That the people have ever had and 
ought to have a right to petition the 
king or his representative for the re- 
dress of such grievances as they feel 
and for preventing of such as they have 
reason to apprehend, and to communi- 
cate their sentiments to other towns.” 
Samuel Adams at this meeting made 
the motion which the Tories termed 
“the source of the rebellion” and which 
Bancroft says ‘included the whole Rev- 
olution.” He moved that “a committee 
of correspondence, to consist of twenty- 
one persons,” be appointed to state “the 
rights of the colonists ; to communicate 
and publish the same to the several 
towns in this province and to the world ; 
, also requesting of each town a 
free communication of their sentiments 
on this subject.” 

“This appeal of Boston,” says Froth- 
ingham, “reached the body of the peo- 
ple. Before this appeal there 
was apathy and a feeling of false secur- 
ity ; after it, the Whigs be- 
came connected by a trustworthy repre- 
sentative throughout the province ; and 
each local committee felt the inspira- 
tion of being co-workers with a na- 
tional party. The scheme found the 
ball of revolution moving sluggishly ; 
it imparted an irresistible momentum.” 


A NATIONAL PARTY 


Tue proceedings of the November 
town-meeting were sent by the Boston 
committee to leading Whigs of Virginia 


and other colonies. The report was 
printed by Franklin, in London. Sparks 
(Works of Frothingham, IV., 381) says 
of this report: “It was the boldest ex- 
position of American grievances which 
had hitherto been made public, and was 
drawn up with as much ability as free- 
dom.” 

When the Virginia Assembly came 
together in March, 1773, Dabney Carr 
moved the memorable resolution that 
formed a Colonial Committee of Corre- 
spondence for that colony and invited 
all the Assemblies on the continent to 
join them. This was another great 
step. “It was the organization of a 
national party.” 

(To be concluded.) 





THE WIMPLED MAID OF NANTUCKET 
By Stanley Edwards Jobnson 


But I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 





—JEAN INGELOW. 


(Begun in January.) 


IV 


HREE days later the house was 
"| ittea with members of the Society 

of Friends for the last sad rites. 
There were few belonging to the Nan- 
tucket meeting who were not present 
to pay respect to the thrifty elder, who 
had sat among them in the old meeting- 
house for so many years. It was not 


often that words were spoken at the 
burial of those who died in the Society. 
They sat together in the calm silent 


company of the dead. It was a tribute 
in itself, for those who had breasted 
their severe system of discipline, to be 
worthy of their presence in death. 

Hester was dazed and tearless. Her 
white, sad face was a painful and mov- 
ing spectacle, even to these sedate and 
sternly controlled people, as she sat 
with Walton Huxford, beside her fath- 
er’s coffin. Lemuel Macy was_ with 
them, and his aged mother also. There 
was a new determination in his face, 
but no one noted it. 

“He was a good man, was Elder 
Swain,” some one whispered in his ear, 
but he did not reply. Hatred and love 
were new emotions to him. This was 
not like the world he had looked on a 
few days before, when he had talked to 
Hester Swain there in the yard. How 
pitiful she appeared to him now, worn 
and saddened by her sorrow! But 
what could he do? Nothing. Yes, he 
would do something ; he must speak to 
her, if only to let her know how keenly 
he felt for her loss. But this did not 
seem the place for him to go to her. 
And there was Walton Huxford! He 


had heard all about him during the past 
few days. He was to take her to be his 
wife. He should not! He would not 
let him, Yet who was he to think such 
things? Was not Walton Huxford 
master of all? And yet somehow, he 
felt that it would not be. 

One evening, later, as he was driving 
homeward, he passed Hester Swain, 
hastening back to her deserted home. 
He stopped and offered her a lift, and to 
his surprise she accepted. 

“Tam sorry for thee, Mistress Swain,” 
he said in his kind gentle way. ‘Thee 
will allow me to do something for thee ? 
Thee will be lonely now.” 

“T am indeed lonely,” she said. 
cannot stay at home. It seems 
longer like my father’s house.” 

“But thee will have many to share 
thy sorrow; and many will come to 
comfort thee. Thee little knows how 
sorry my mother and I feel for thee.” 

“Thee is very kind and I thank thee 
much,” she answered. 

He left her at her home and drove 
on. But it seemed as if he had left all 
unsaid that he would have spoken to 
comfort her. 

It was not so, however. It was hardly 
strange that no one had used many 
words of comfort to the forlorn girl. 
She had been lost sight of in the many 
material interests which surrounded 
her. No one ventured to offer words 
of consolation to the one who had been 
but a child to them yesterday. Then 
there was the betrothed lover. Was 
not he doing all that he could for her? 
Was not he the one to console her? 
This was the reasoning of the plain 


“TJ 


no 
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people of the town of Sherburne. No 
note of uttered sympathy had been set 
in vibration in them. No one longed 
to do something for her as did Lemuel 
Macy. 

Hester Swain’s whole nature had 
responded to the few words of her 
father’s tenant. With all her worldly 
wealth, and with many followers, who 
would have done for her had they 
understood her need, Lemuel Macy was 
the only one who had lifted the weight 
of her sorrow. Little did he appreciate 
the alchemy of his utterance. It is sel- 
dom the words, themselves, which bring 
the heart to the surface in times of 
stress. It is second nature for us to 
weigh all manifestations of sympathy in 
the scale of their source. 

Hester Swain’s thoughts were now 
filled with the image of Lemuel Macy 
and his words. She remembered all 
her commonplace intercourse with him, 
and henceforth all her waking and 
thinking hours were permeated with 
his personality. It was a great solace 
in all that was before her. Still she 
only looked upon him as a kind-hearted 
friend. There may have been a curious 
half consciousness within, which she but 
vaguely felt. It had not yet risen to 
the surface in the crystallization of 
ideas. 

She awoke the next morning re- 
freshed and benefited by her medita- 
tions. The woman in her was fast 
coming to the surface. The indepen- 
dence of her own personality, which 
never yet had known itself, was grow- 
ing like a plant in spring. 

During the next few days there was a 
greater transformation in her being, 
and a purely natural one. It was not 
unlike the change which comes to a 
bird when it leaves its parent nest and 
is master of its fate in a moment, and 
sO soars away on its wings, never to re- 
turn again. Hester Swain was to be 
the mistress of her own fate henceforth. 
She was now fully determined that the 
man, who had usurped all authority 
over her and was always about the 
house, commanding here and there, as 
if on board his own whaler, should 
never be her husband. There had been 
only commonplace words between them 
since her first outburst. What was the 
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use? When the time came she would 
rebel. She was no slave. The hot 
blood coursed in her veins as she 


thought of all her wrongs. Let Walton 
Huxford take all, she thought; she 
cared not if she were to be left with 
There would be only a few 
spoken, and all 


nothing. 
determined words 
would be over. 

Her observation did not serve her 
badly during those days. She watched 
keenly, but furtively, the conduct of 
Walton Huxford. She saw with rare 
and increasing insight the motives 
which moved the man ; and she realized 
that to him she was nothing but the 
means to the possession of her father’s 
estate. She was the key to the door of 
all that he coveted. 

One evening the crisis came. The 
young captain had questioned her 
closely concerning the last hours of her 
father’s life. She had told him with 
strict minuteness, even to his last gest- 
ure in pointing to the west. Walton 
Huxford thought that his hiding place 
must be in the wall. Perhaps he had 
dropped it down from the garret, and 
it was now safe behind the plaster. 

Then he said: “Thee must bespeak 
me as thy husband next First Day, 
Hester. Then can we be married if 
none of the Friends make objection.” 
This was the prevailing custom among 
the Friends, and the simple formula of 
the banns must be spoken by both the 
contracting parties in separate meetings 
devoted to both the women and the 
men. 

“T shall never speak thy name to be 
my husband, Walton Huxford; and 
naught can ever force my mouth to 
utter that against which my heart 
rebels. I will never be thy wife.” 
There was a weird calmness about her 
as she looked squarely into the young 
captain’s eyes. Her gaze made him 
turn white with fear and anger. He 
was not accustomed to such rebellion 
in women. He did not dare, however, 
to speak harshly, and he knew not how 
to be gentle. So, for a time, he was 
silent, then he said: 

“Thee remembers thy father’s wish 
but poorly, my Hester.” He used a 
conciliatory tone, but most unfortu- 
nately for himself his last remark was 
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the flint striking the steel in Hester 
Swain’s rapidly developing character. 

“Thee need not speak my father’s 
dear name to me,” she said. “He did 
not know thee as I know thee. I have 
seen thy ways, Walton Huxford, and 
well do I understand thy purpose in 
seeking me to be thy wife. Thee may 
serve thy own purpose and leave me 
free. Take all that thee can find, for I 
despise that for which thee cares. I 
despise thee, too. Thee need never 
trouble thyself to address me again. I 
will not ever speak with thee again.” 
She left him stupefied with anger and 
amazement. 

He sat motionless after she had de- 
parted. If only Israel Swain had lived, 
he thought; then he would soon have 
married Hester. Now he was baffled. 
He evolved many plans to coerce her to 
submission, but he knew that none of 
them would answer. It seemed im- 
possible to him that all his hopes 
should be crushed by this one woman. 
She had appeared as docile as a kitten 
a few weeks before. What could have 


brought about this change? Bitterly as 
he regretted all that he had done of late, 


he was not able to pierce the mists of 
his own ungallant nature to see where 
he had erred. Perhaps he had been too 
hasty, he thought. If he had waited 
longer prebably all would have been 
well with his plans. He did not, how- 
ever, accuse himself of any disrespect 
to her father’s memory. Had he not 
simply put into practice those same 
qualities which had won him the trust 
and favor of Israel Swain ? 

As he walked homeward he recalled 
how, a few weeks before, he had thought 
that all was to be ruined by the impend- 
ing British invasion. Now Hester Swain, 
whom he had regarded as an ignorant 
and nerveless girl, was more terrible to 
him than all His Majesty’s troops and 
vessels. He clinched his fists in rage 
and felt how powerless he was. He 
could not drag Hester Swain to the 
meeting-house and force her to speak 
the words to make her his promised 
wife, and which, he feared, she would 
never utter of her own free will. 
Neither could he carry her away and 
make her his wife. His feverish mind 
teemed with murderous thoughts. He 
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was a member of the Society of Friends 
in good standing. 

He waked the next morning, deeply 
repentant of all that he had done. He 
resolved that he would now try gentler 
methods, even if he was a stranger to 
them. He would go to Hester Swain 
and tell her that he loved her. He 
thought that he was a fool not to have 
known that this was the proper way to 
approach all women. 

With these meditations he wended 
his way to the plain white mansion. 
Mizpah appeared at the door with a 
frightened face. Hester Swain had 
flown and no one knew the time or the 
manner of her departure. No one 
could tell where she was now. 


v 


Hester Swarn had sought a refuge at 
the house of Lemuel Macy. Had she 
known more of tle conventionalities of 
the world, or had she discovered any- 
thing in her heart that was more than 
the feeling of innocent trust and friend- 
ship, she probably would not have taken 
this step. It was a part of the working 
out of her blind destiny. She was in- 
deed a strange spectacle as she fairly 
flew over the road in the dawn of that 
fresh morning in the Indian Summer. 
It was the breaking forth of one of those 
perfect days which are found on neither 
land nor sea, excepting on the Island of 
Nantucket in the autumn. Her soul 
rejoiced with every step, but she knew 
not the reason. She was leaving her 
home and the narrow enclosure of all 
her existence. She was fleeing from it, 
but she did not stop to analyze her mo- 
tives. She was running from the stifl- 
ing of her whole life; from the sur- 
render toa fate from which her sensitive 
and newly enlightened nature recoiled. - 

She was very fearful lest she should 
be discovered by someone of the towns- 
people, and she desired none to know 
whither she had fled. On her arrival at 
the farm-house she found Lemuel Macy 
busy with his morning duties. He had 
seen her from his barns, and her coming 
corresponded with his thoughts, which 
were always full of her. His surprise, 
therefore, was not so great as his delight, 
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and, quickly dropping everything, he 
came forward to greet her. 

“Thee is an early riser, Mistress 
Swain,” he said, heartily ; ‘and I had 
little thought to see thee at this time. 
But I am glad to see thee. Will thee 
come in?” 

“T thank thee,” said Hester. “I have 
come to stop awhile at thy house. Thee 
was kind enough to offer me the privi- 
lege once, and I can no longer be at 
peace at home.” 

“Then come right in. We shall be 
glad to share with thee our home and 
all that we have.” He was strangely 
happy, and all his soul went forth in 
love and pity for Hester Swain. His 
welcome was as calm as it was genuine 
and kind. The flowers of a great joy 
sprang up within him. His mother, 
though, at first, was overwhelmed by so 
unexpected a visitation. The simple 
routine of her household ‘luties had so 
long been devoted to herself and her son 
alone that she could not at once accept 
the situation in a natural manner. She 
could hardly summon any warmth of 
manner, much as she desired to be hos- 
Yet her mother’s heart was 


pitable. 
touched by the appearance of this or- 
phaned girl, and she hurried to make 
her comfortable. The glow of Lemuel’s 
free-hearted greeting blinded Hester to 
any lack of cordiality on the mother’s 


part. She now wanted but little, and 
protested as best she could against any 
efforts in her behalf. 

“Do not put thyself out for me, Mis- 
tress Macy,” she said. “Only let me 
rest. Lam not hungry, I am only weary. 
I have been very lonely in town, and 
thee is very kind to take me in.” 

“We will do all we can for thee, my 
child. But we are simple folks, and we 
know scarcely any of the ways of the 
town. Our ways are our own, and we 
are not accustomed to that which thee 
has seen and possessed. But what we 
have is thine, and welcome.” 

She had said this by way of excuse, 
but it passed unheeded by Hester. An- 
other great desire was struggling within 
her. 

“Mistress Macy,” she said, timidly, 
her anxious face looking into her eyes, 
“will thee please tell no one that I am 
here? I would not have it known where 
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Iam.” Her manner added to the per- 
plexities of Lemuel’s mother. It was a 
mystery she could not fathom—this 
coming of Hester Swain. Surely, she 
thought, the girl had many friends who 
would be anxious for her. What could 
it all mean? And she was supposed so 
soon to be married to Walton Huxford! 
There was surely trouble somewhere, 
and she was puzzled to understand what 
it could be. Nevertheless, her heart went 
out to Hester Swain in unquestioning 
sympathy. 

“Thy every wish shall be regarded,” 
she said, kindly; “and I can tell thee, 
Hester Swain, that whatever troubles 
may harrow thee, thee is now in the 
house of friends, who will guard thee 
safely.” 

“JT thank thee,” said the girl, fer- 
vently. ‘Thee little knows how grate- 
fullam. Thee and thy good son seem 
to be all the friends I have in these days.” 

Hester enjoyed her breakfast with a 
keen relish, and she ate more than she 
had for many days. A heavy burden of 
care had fallen from her in the transi- 
tion from her old home to this. The 
morning meal had done much to restore 
Lemuel’s mother to her wonted poise. 
She chatted pleasantly and naturally 
with Hester, who persisted in helping 
her with her morning duties. 

Lemuel Macy went merrily about his 
preparations for a visit to town.. He 
was taking a quantity of the produce of 
his own and his mother’s labor with 
him. When all was ready he came into 
the house. 

“Can I do aught for thee in town, 
Mistress Swain?” he asked. 

Hester seemed much disturbed. 
“There is nothing I desire,” she said ; 
“only do thee say to no one that thee 
hast seen me, or that I am here.” 

“Why, no, I will not, if thee wish it 
so,” he said, wondering, and started on 
his way. 

Hester’s warning had indeed been 
timely, for her disappearance was the 
topic of the hour. Walton Huxford 
was nearly crazed and had given the 
alarm. There were searchers every- 
where, and Lemuel Macy was asked 
more than once if he had seen the miss- 
ing girl. He was not accustomed to the 
telling of untruths, but his answers came 
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without an effort and did not seem to 
burn his mouth. It was not supposed 
that he would know of the whereabouts 
of the missing one. 

Walton Huxford was suffering a ter- 
rible mixture of mortification and pain, 
which was keenly relished by his un- 
recognized rival. He could find no clew 
to Hester ; she had simply vanished, and 
it was the general belief that her grief 
had deranged her and that she had 
taken her life. Suicide was, indeed, rare 
in the normal existence of the Friends, 
but there seemed to be no other solu- 
tion for the mystery. The harbor was 
searched for many days, and the whole 
coast of the island was explored, but no 
sign of Hester Swain was found. Her 
would-be lover was cold with fright, 
when he thought that she might have 
sped on her fatal errand directly from 
her last words with him. He dreaded 
lest her death would be on his head. But 
he was still able to think much on the 
effect of her death on his affairs. With- 


out her what hope had he of securing 
Israel Swain’s great possessions ? Here 
again this little woman foiled him and 


was an insurmountable barrier before 
all his ambitions. She had always seemed 
so submissive in her father’s hands. Why 
not in his. He soon found that he was 
the subject of much talk hardly caleu- 
lated to sound to his credit. That some- 
thing had gone wrong every one, of 
course, conjectured. The star of Wal- 
ton Huxford seemed to be setting be- 
fore it had soared to its zenith. 

Thus time wore on. Days passed and 
no tidings came. Hester Swain had 
gone, so it seemed, forever. The tide 
had probably borne her body forth in 
its ebb to the bosom of the great ocean, 
and she had become a part of its great 
peace as it lay still in the sunshine after 
the rage of the recent storm. There 
were not a few who believed it for the 
best. Plainly she had not cared for her 
betrothed lover. Some among them 
knew that it was better to be dead at 
the bottom of the sea than to marry 
where love was not. 

As the days wore on Hester rested in 
her security and was comforted. The 
reports in town did not trouble her. 
She felt perfectly secure in the protec- 
tion of Lemuel Macy. There were few 
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that ever came to the house, and none 
dreamed that she was there. It was one 
of the unthinkable things. Little by 
little the sad plight and friendlessness 
of the childish woman became known to 
Lemuel’s mother and was confided to 
her son. His great heart of love and 
sympathy found expression in every act, 
and his anger toward Huxford mounted 
to a raging storm. He vowed she should 
never belong to him, and he longed to 
take her in his arms and shield her as 
his own. His great passion grew daily. 
His whole life seemed centred in his 
guest. To do for her and to comfort 
her was his greatest pleasure. He longed 
to have her in his house always as she 
was now, to share his frugal lot and to 
cheer him in his daily tasks. What was 
her wealth to him? What were all 
riches, indeed? Such things were of no 
consequence to him in the extravagance 
of his manly hope and love. 

Day by day Hester’s despair wore 
away. She was waking more and more 
to life. The thought that she must some 
time return to town haunted her and 
filled her with repulsion. She could 
never again stand before Walton Hux- 
ford. The sight of him would strike her 
dead, she imagined. It was her only 
fear ; still she gained daily in happiness 
in spite of it. She went about her house- 
hold tasks with new sensations rising 
constantly in her consciousness. She 
looked upon the young yoeman as her 
sole dependence. She was experienc- 
ing a new joy during those evenings be- 
fore the peat fire. 

“ Hester Swain, thee is like one of us 
now,” said Lemuel Macy one evening. 
“It seems as if thee had always been 
here.” 

“Thee and thy mother have been very 
kind to me, and it does seem to me, too, 
as if I had always known thee and had 
always lived here,” she answered. 

“Thee can depend on us,” he replied. 
* But, Hester, the day is coming when 
thee will be found. Has thee thought 
of that?” 

An expression of great pain came over 
her face as she replied: “ Yes, but thee 
will protect me, will thee not? Thee— 
will — not — let —Walton — Huxford — 
take—me—away—will—thee ?” 

“Never!” his firm voice resounded. 
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*“T would die to save thee from him, 
for — I— love — thee — Hester— Swain, 
and—have—for—long! Does—thee— 
know — that — I — care — for — thee? 
Does—thee— care—for—me—a—little? 
Will—thee—be—my—wife ?” He spoke 
in a low, intense voice, and with a su- 
preme tenderness. 

“‘Thee—loves—me— Lemuel? I— 
had — not — thought — that — thee — 
cared— for — me — so—thee—would— 
marry—me. Then—I—could—always 
—be—with—thee. Ah! yes—I—know 
what—love—means—now! For—I— 
love— thee !—and—I—will— be—thy— 
wife!” 

Her words were spoken almost before 
she had realized the thoughts they ex- 
pressed. It had come upon her in an 
instant that this was what she needed 
to fill her soul with peace. It was the 
moving of the “ spirit” within her. 

“Then thee is surely safe, for naught 
can harm thee now, my Hester.” He 
drew her to him and kissed her fervent- 
ly on the lips. 

Hester Swain’s slumber was full of 
sweet rest that night. All her pain and 
fear had melted away, in the soothing 


consciousness of her full-grown love. 
But there was much to be done. It 

perplexed Lemuel as to how the world 

should be brought to the knowledge of 


the existence of Hester Swain. He 
thought there might still be trouble in 
store for them. But his strong healthy 
body supported his determined will, and 
he felt he could fight them all and still 
win. Walton Huxford was nothing to 
him now. Let him take his Hester’s 
all! Her father’s money was not a 
feather’s weight in the balance of his 
fate. 

He went to his mother’s room and 
told her his happiness with beaming 
face. But she had foreseen the end long 
before, and trusting implicity in her 
son’s powers, she had no fears for his 
future. 

The next day their plans were made. 
The mother and son, with Hester, would 
drive into town the next First Day. 
Hester and Lemuel would announce 
their intended marriage in the separate 
meetings. Then as soon as possible, 
when the Society of Friends had given 
the desired consent,they would be joined, 
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in the quaint impressive manner of their 
faith. 

Accordingly on the following Sunday 
the peaceful gathering of the Friends 
was amazed by the reappearance of 
Hester Swain. It was like one coming 
from the dead. It would be a difficult 
matter to describe the effect, when 
after the slender partition which was 
used to divide the sexes, when they met 
for special business, was drawn across 
the room, and Lemuel and Hester in 
their respective places declared their in- 
tention to marry. In the silence of the 
meeting and in the presence of Walton 
Huxford, Lemuel Macy arose and re- 
peated the following formula: “Iintend 
to take Hester Swain to be my wife, if 
the Lord permits.” The same words 
were repeated by Hester in the other 
apartment. Then rose also Walton Hux- 
ford, and Hester Swain was twice be- 
spoken for a wife on that day! 


VI 


Tue chronicles of the Nantucket So- 
ciety of Friends had never known sucha 
dramatic incident as this. Walton Hux- 
ford had long discarded any expectation 
of seeing Hester Swain. But it was 
characteristic of him to be ever on the 
alert, and he had the gift of possessing 
his wits at a critical moment. He was 
a good strategist in all his affairs. In 
this instance his course was strangely 
clear to him. His reasoning was superb, 
and he seized the opportunity at once. 
It was the same unthinking eagerness 
which prompts a drowning man to catch 
at the rope thrown to his aid. 

He reasoned that Hester Swain had 
been betrothed to him by her father, in 
her presence, and by her silence she had 
made a passive submission to the de- 
cree. He had therefore but to announce 
his own intention of taking her for his 
wife, and the elders would be forced to 
choose between himself and Lemuel 
Macy. He could hardly have expected, 
in the end, to gain Hester Swain as his 
own, as a young woman could not be 
made to marry against her will even by 
the Society of Friends. But he was con- 
fident that this course would checkmate 
his rival, and he did not think that Lem- 
uel Macy would marry without the con- 
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sent of the Society, and he was sure 
his influence was great enough to pre- 
vent the giving of their sanction. In 
this case Lemuel and Hester could not 
marry without being “ disowned.” This 
was a severe disgrace in those days, and 
the happiness of many young hearts 
had suffered shipwreck on the rock of 
the Friends’ authority. There were also 
instances of open rebellion against the 
society for love’s sake. No one doubted 
that the decision in this case would be 
adverse to Hester and Lemuel. It was 
sure to be a vindication for Walton 
Huxford. This wimpled, wilful, maiden 
in gray, would be admonished that her 
path of real duty lay in obeying her 
father’s dying request in taking Walton 
Huxford to her husband. It was also 
not like the Hester Swain that they had 
known, to act against the advice and 
command of the Society. 

Hester was herself much crushed by 
this unforeseen incident. Lemuel, how- 
ever, was undaunted, and drove home 
with a high head and an angry heart. 
He rebelled bitterly and for the first 
time against the rigid rules of his 
religion. He had been true and loyal 


to it always, as had been his ancestors, 


ever since it was established on the 
island. But the declaration of Walton 
Huxford had rendered loyalty both to 
his religion and his love an impossibil- 
ity. There was no hesitation in his 
mind as to what course he would pur- 
sue. Hester clung closely to him as the 
saddened trio drove home. Her heart 
was too full for utterance. It seemed 
to her that she was doomed to have her 
happiness destroyed after all, and by 
Walton Huxford. But she recovered 
her courage under the influence of her 
lover's stanch protection. He assured 
her that all would end well in the final 
disposition of their fate. | 

“T tell thee, my Hester, thee need 
, have no fear; it may be that our happi- 
ness is not to come all at once. But if 
thee will love me to the end, we shall 
win against the whole world.” He 
spoke with a fine courage, and she was 
thoroughly heartened. 

“But if the elders deny us the priv- 
ilege of marriage, dear Lemuel,” she 
said ; ‘“‘thee would not like our love to 
lack the sanction of God ?” 
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“There is no God in Walton Hux- 
ford’s schemes,” he replied in hot pas- 
sion. 

The time was not allowed to pass 
idly by Walton Huxford, and in a few 
days he secured the report he desired. 
He did not have to exercise much co- 
ercion. The reappearance of Hester 
fanned into flame the hope of finding 
the missing treasure of Israel Swain. 
He had had the wall in the old mansion 
examined to no avail. He began to 
suspect that Lemuel Macy had a hand 
in its concealment, and he spread his 
sinister suspicions broadcast. He de- 
clared that he believed the young yeo- 
man had cajoled Hester into marrying 
him for the sake of claiming the money 
after the wedding. 

He whipped up the sluggish authori- 
ties, and a warrant was issued for the 
search of the premises. Lemuel wel- 
comed them and many days were spent 
in searching the buildings and the en- 
tire environs of the place. It was fruit- 
less, and Walton Huxford, was at last 
giving up all expectation of ever finding 
it. Hester and Lemuel rejoiced that 
it was thus, and were happy in the con- 
viction that the primary cause of all 
their trouble was now gone forever. 

A few weeks later, in the dead of win- 
ter, the same parties assembled in the 
chilly meeting-house, to hear the report, 
which was a foregone conclusion to all. 
It was follows: 

“First. It is not deemed proper for 
Hester Swain and Lemuel Macy to be 
joined in matrimony. 

“Second. Hester Swain is admon- 
ished to take Walton Huxford to be 
her lawful husband as her father prom- 
ised her to be; and to which at the 
time she had not objected. 

“Third. Hester Swain is admonished 
to abandon her present way of life as 
unbecoming a member of this meeting, 
and she should return to her father’s 
house.” 

Thus did Walton Huxford seem to 
triumph. He hoped that at least 
Hester would return to her own home, 
and then he counted still on being able 
to devise some scheme to get her in his 
power. 

But this was not the foreordained 
dispensation. 
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“Does thee still love me, my Hes- 
ter?” asked Lemuel. 

“T do love thee and I always shall. 
But I would not be the cause of thy 
disgrace,” she answered. 

“T can well bear all that may be in 
store for me, if thee will be my wife,” 
he resolutely replied. ‘“ Will thee marry 
me now?” 

“T will,” she said. 

Three days after, in the presence of a 
few of their friends, they were married 
by a justice of the peace. Then they 
awaited for the anathema of the Society, 
which quickly followed. The blow was 
light after all. Their happiness and 
peace were too great to be much dis- 
turbed by it. They did not lack for 
friends, even in the Society which had 
disowned them. 

The time came afterward when the 
opinion of the people of the old town of 
Sherburne could not sustain the con- 
duct of Walton Huxford. His power 
soon began to wane, and with its fading 
strength there came a conviction of de- 
served justice for the young pair he had 
persecuted. The Friends were moved 
to erase the malediction they had pro- 
nounced upon the marriage of Hester 
and Lemuel. 

But this was not. for some years, when 
the distrust of the little woman who had 
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foiled all the ambitions of the young 
captain, had begun to take possession 
of the minds of the inhabitants of the 
island. In after years Huxford was rele- 
gated to his proper place in the estimate 
of the honest citizens, who have made 
the island of Nantucket known through- 
out the world by their plain integrity 
and worth. 


In the late summer of the following 
year Hester and Lemuel, with a party 
of friends, were gathering berries far out 
on the marshy moors. The land was a 
part of Israel Swain’s estate, and lay to 
the westward from his town house—in 
the same quarter, in fact, to which bis 
dying hand had pointed so tragically. 
Hester noted some disturbance at the 
base of one of the few bowlders which 
lie scantily scattered about the island. 
The attention of the others was called 
to it, and they all thought of Israel 
Swain’s missing treasure. Digging be- 
neath the rock a hard surface was struck, 
which proved to be a steel-bound box 
about two feet long and one in depth 
and width. 

It contained the hoarded gold and 
documents of Israel Swain, and among 
the latter his will. It bequeathed all 
his possessions to his daughter, Hes- 
ter. 


ENCHANTED WATERS 
FAMOUS WELLS AND SPRINGS OF MANY LANDS 


By Gabrielle Marie Jacobs 


N Eastern countries, the necessity of 
a supply of water has always been a 
matter of supreme importance, to 


nations as well as individuals. The 
possession of a well was a mark of in- 
dependence among the Jewish patri- 
archs; and similar rights, actual and 
hereditary, exist to-day among the 
Arabs. In old Judea, a spring or a 
fountain was termed the “‘eye” of the 
landscape, and public fountains have 
always been common in Jerusalem and 
other Eastern cities. 

The custom of naming wells and 
fountains is of the most remote antiq- 


uity, and it is therefore easy to under- 
stand why a few of them, even to-day, 
are prominent landmarks in the topog- 
raphy of the Orient. For many centu- 
ries the bitter waters of Marah, the oasis 
Elim with its twelve wells and three- 
score palm-trees, and the rock of Horeb 
have been the themes of poets and hym- 
nologists, and holy memories have ever 
clustered around the well of Samaria 
and the pool of Bethesda. The ravine 
below the eastern wall of Jerusalem, 
though filled with water only during 
the rainy season, is known, poetically, 
as the “sweet-gliding Kedron,” because 
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.it was crossed by the Man of Sorrows on 
His way to Gethsemane. 

The Greeks venerated, among others, 
the Castalian fountain, named in honor 
of Castalia, a nymph who, pursued by 
Apollo, threw herself into a spring on 
Mount Parnassus. The spring was con- 
%equently dedicated to Apollo and the 
Muses, and the pilgrims to the neigh- 
boring shrine of Delphi purified them- 
selves in its waters. The Roman poets 
cherished the fancy that it conferred 
poetic inspiration. 

The patricians of Greece, from the 
face of a mirror dipped into a well, ob- 
tained what’ they regarded as presages 
of ensuing sickness or health, and in 
Laconia cakes were cast into a pool sa- 
cred to Juno. If the cakes sank they 
signified good, but if they swam they 
portended great evil. 

Dallaway, in his “Constantinople,” 
mentions fountains of pure water which, 
centuries ago, were accorded the special 
veneration of the inhabitants of Byzan- 
tium. The repetition of certain prayers 
at stated seasons, with copious draughts 
of water from these springs, was regard- 
ed as a highly meritorious religious ob- 
servance. 


ANCIENT HYDROMANCY 


A species of hydromaucy was prac- 
tised at wells in the olden days. The 
Druids claimed the power of predicting 
events, not only from wells and running 
streams, but from rain and snow-water, 
which, being stirred up by oak-leaf or 
branch or magic wand afforded revela- 
tions to the keen vision of the opera- 
tors. 

Fons, or Fontus, the Roman god of 
springs, and son of Janus, had an altar 
on the Janiculum. A special festival 
called the Fontinalia was formerly held 
in his honor, on October 13th. At this 
festival garlands were thrown into the 
springs and laid around the wells. One 
of the charges brought against the early 
Christians was the heinous crime of 
poisoning these wells and fountains. 

The waterworks of Rome—magnifi- 
cent in the days of the Cesars—are still 
extraordinary, and “the eternal city” 
has been designated, with equal apt- 
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ness, “the city of fountains.” One of 
the few remaining vestiges of the anci- 
ent Roman games was celebrated, until 
recent years, in August, and forcibly 
recalled the Fontinalia. 

On Saturday evening, all the benches 
and booths were removed from the 
grand old Piazza Navona—the modern 
vegetable market of Rome—and the 
great drain which carried away the 
water spilled by its three fountains 
was closed. The basins then filled and 
overflowed into the square, transform- 
ing it into a shallow, shining lake, from 
which emerged the obelisks and figures 
of the fountains. The cupolas and fa- 
cades of the neighboring churches and 
palaces were reflected from its surface 
with exquisite clearness. Into this ar- 
tificial lake rode grooms, mounted on 
mules and donkeys. These were fol- 
lowed by the horses of the dragoons and 
artillery, accompanied by the clang of 
trumpets. The rear-guard was formed 
of countless naughty little boys, who 
pelted their elders with all the worth- 
less objects they could find. Each hu- 
man being seemed anxious to get as 
wet as possible. This opened the carni- 
val, which continued three days, with 
gayly decorated booths, lights, music, 
chariots, Naiads, and Tritons for the 
entertainment of citizens young and 
old, and of all ranks and conditions. 
This custom was abolished about thirty 
years ago. 


SAINTS’ WELLS 


Centuries before the English Ref- 
ormation, if a well had an attractive 
location, or unusually clear water, with 
medicinal properties, it was dedicated 
to one of the saints, and was thereafter 
known by his or her name. In the 
northern suburbs of ancient London 
there were many beautiful fountains, 
springing forth over glistening pebbles. 
To a few of these were given the names 
of Holy Well, Clerkenwell, and St. 
Clement’s Well. They are said to have 
been the resort of the youthful scholars 
of London, on summer evenings. To 
other London water-supplies were given 
the names of St. John, St. Mary, and 
St. Mary Magdalen. 
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ENCHANTED WATERS 


An interesting souvenir of these an- 
cient springs was a stone inscribed, 
“Chadwell,” found by the historian 
Bourne. This stone undoubtedly marked 
a spring to which, in the early days, 
had been given the name of St. Chad. 
This spring later became a stream, 
which, under the name of New River, 
was destined, in succeeding centuries, 
to supply with water the capital of Eng- 
land. 


SOME QUEER STORIES 


Amone the most noted of the seem- 
ingly enchanted wells of Great Britain 
was St. Winifrid’s, in Flintshire, Wales. 
Its waters, which were very cold and 
abundant, were deemed “almost as 
sanative as those of the Pool of Be- 
thesda.” Crutches, barrows, and votive 
offerings were left in profusion at this 
shrine, and historians relate that all in- 
firmities incident to the human body 
there met with relief. In 1635, Sir 
George Peckham, Knight, died in its 
waters, having become so absorbed in 
his prayers that “the cold Struck into 


his Body, and after his coming forth of 


that Well he never spoke more.” ‘ Au- 
thentic documents ” of a miracle said to 
have been wrought at this well, in 1805, 
are still extant. 

In 1464, throngs of persons visited 
St. John’s Well, at Wimbledon, Sur- 
rey, and it is recorded that they were 
cured of diseases which defied the skill 
of the medical faculty. At Witherden, 
Kent, is the well of St. Eustachius, “a 
man of learning and sanctity.” This 
well, after receiving his blessing, was 
endowed with such miraculous power 
that by it diseases of all kinds were 
cured, 

While a fugitive at Bolton, Yorkshire, 
King Henry VI. desired a bathing-place 
during the hot summer days. His host, 
in the endeavor to supply him with one, 
worked with a divining-rod in a walled- 
in garden. Water was immediately 
found in the spot indicated. It is still 
known as Henry VI.’s Well, because 
in his gratitude he prayed that the 
water might never fail, nor the family 
of his host become extinct. History is 
silent with regard to the fulfilment of 
the prayer. 


RAG OFFERINGS 

TuE singular custom of leaving rags 
and other worthless objects at wells has 
not entirely fallen into disuse. The 
superstition, in a modified form, exists 
in other portions of the world. A trav- 
eller in Persia found a tree with rags 
tied to its branches. They had been 
left there by the inhabitants of a prov- 
ince infected with ague. A tree hung 
with rags was found by another traveller, 
in Africa. Crooked pins, old clothes, peb- 
bles, shells, rusty nails, small coins, and 
even bundles of heath were considered 
appropriate thank-offerings at shrines 
in earlier days, for it was believed that 
the saints and apostles did not care for 
articles of value. 

Such was the superstitious adoration 
of fountains that it was forbidden by 
the sixteenth of the canons issued in 
960, in the reign of King Edgar, and it 
was condemned by the canons of St. 
Anselm. It was also interdicted by 
laws passed in the reign of King Ca- 
nute. Since the Reformation the prac- 
tice has not been prevalent, except in 
Ireland, where many old wells conse- 
crated to saints and martyrs are yet made 
places of pilgrimage. There is scarcely 
a parish throughout the land that has 
not its own holy well, where, despite 
practical admonition, the faithful and 
the faithless come to pray for physical 
or mental relief, and leave behind them 
a scrap of rag as an offering. 


THE CUP AND CHAIN 


Ir was once customary to read the 
gospel at springs, and to bless them in 
processions, notably those of Easter. 
This practice, in a few of the rural dis- 
tricts of England, was continued until 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

The custom of attaching metal ladles 
to wells with chains is of great antiq- 
uity, even in England. Modern his- 
torians quote the Venerable Bede as 
authority for the statement that King 
Edwin caused ladles or cups of brass to 
be fastened near to springs and wells 
for the refreshment of pilgrims. 

As late as 1794, fountains, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, were regarded 
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with particular veneration, and the 
peasantry believed the lakes to be in- 
habited by spirits. Northumberland 
has more than its share of superstitions, 
one of them being that, when the earl 
of Derwentwater was beheaded, the 
brook that flowed by Dilston Hall, his 
seat, became ensanguined. Another 
tradition avers that the river Elbe 
presages war by assuming a blood-red 
hue, and one of the lakes of Switzerland 
is reputed to hecome crimson on each 
succeeding anniversary of a battle 
fought on its banks, many centuries 
ago. 


MINERAL WATERS 


Mrnerat waters have been understood 
and employed from the earliest periods. 
So extended is their diffusion that Pliny 
was correct in his assertion that “they 
are to be found on Alpine heights and 
arising from the bottom of the ocean.” 
Only the very flat countries are without 
them. There are few in Northern 
France, and they are entirely absent in 
Holland. Germany, Italy, Spain, Greece 
and the Caucasus are richly supplied 
with them. There are a few in Sweden 
and Norway, but the vast peninsula of 
India has only a small supply. Little 
is known of their existence in Africa or 
Australia, but they are found in the 
West Indies, the Azores, Algiers, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. 

Great Britain has a fair proportion 
of springs with extraordinary mineral 
properties. The medicinal value of the 
waters of Buxton must have been 
known to the Romans, being adjacent 
to the intersection of two of the great 
roads constructed by the early con- 
querors of Britain. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who to her other troubles added 
ill-health, sought the curative waters of 
Buxton, and their reputation as a remedy 
for rheumatism and gout grows greater 
instead of less. The spas of Bath and 
Leamington were more recently discov- 
ered, but are no less popular. 

Sir Walter Scott, in “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” portrays Gilsland, a once popular 
watering-place in Cumberland. After 
calling attention to the fact that many 
of the patrons of such resorts derive as 
much benefit from change of place and 
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freedom from irksome toil as from the 
waters themselves ; he says: ‘‘ Thither, 
too, comes the saunterer, anxious to 
get rid of that wearisome attendant, 
himself; and thither come both males 
and females who, upen a different prin- 
ciple, desire to make themselves double.” 

These words are significant, from the 
fact that, during his sojournat Gilsland, 
the author met the handsome Miss 
Charpentier, to whom he was married 
in the cathedral at fLarlisle, a few 
months later. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Miverat waters are abundant in the 
United States. The efficacy of the 
springs of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, in the cure of real or fancied 
ailments, was discovered much more 
than a century ago. Bright memories 
of love affairs and social triumphs at 
Saratoga, Greenbrier White Sulphur, 
and other famous resorts, are cherished 
by the generation now passing away. 
The opening cf new territory revealed 
new springs with wonderful medicinal 
virtues ; the onward march of civiliza- 
tion reveals still others. Their peculiar 
properties were undoubtedly known to 
the aborigines, but the lords of the 
forest could make no analyses of the 
widely differing waters. We have no 
record of the battles planned, the 
treaties made or the vows performed to 
the melody of these springs, but it is 
not impossible, in fancy, to see near 
them, at twilight, the shadowy forms of 
the sachems and their warriors. 

Among the popular mineral springs, 
to-day, those of Colorado rank second 
to none, and the bottling of lithia water 
for the alleviation of rheumatism has 
become a recognized industry in several 
of the Eastern States. The lithia 
springs, however, have a powerful rival 
in a certain water found on the Pacific 
Coast, and reputed to be equally effica- 
cious in curing rheumatism and restor- 
ing hair to bald heads. 


THE YELLOWSTONE GEYSERS 


Tue only waters in the United States 
which all-conquering science still per- 
mits us to regard as enchanted are the 
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awe-inspiring geysers and the ex- 
quisitively tinted springs of the Yellow- 
stone Park. Scholarly investigation has 
made clear to us the exact proportion 
of iron, sulphur, arsenic and other 
minerals to be found in each of these 
mysterious outlets, but who shall make 
us acquainted with the awful forces by 
which they are impelled ? 

The most persistently sought of all 
enchanted waters remains to this day 
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undiscovered—the fountain of eternal 
youth on the imaginary island of 
Bimini—in search of which Ponce de 
Leon set out in the spring of 1512. If 
by chance this fountain should event- 
ually be found in this country, it will be- 
come a resort of such magnitude as the 
world has never yet beheld ; and it is 
safe to presume that—contrary to a long- 
established rule—the majority of its 
patrons will not be of the gentler sex. 


MINISTER AND HIS WORK 


By Charles S. Bernheimer 


CCORDING to the last census re- 
A turns there are 533 Jewish con- 
gregations in the United States. 
Of these, 301 worship in church edifices 
specially built and arranged for the 
purpose, and 232 in halls and rooms. 
It may safely be assumed that the 
greater number of those occupying 
church edifices employ a salaried min- 
ister; and it may with equal safety be 
assumed that nearly all, if not all, of 
those not occupying edifices of their 
own, but utilizing a rented hall or room, 
have not the services of a salaried offi- 
ciating clergyman. In such instances 
leading members of the congregation 
conduct the service, except during the 
holidays, when a minister who can 
preach a sermon is engaged. We come 
to the conclusion, then, that about 
three hundred persons occupy pulpits 
in the synagogues of the United States. 
In many congregations they ordinarily 
conduct the service and preach the ser- 
mon; in others they have the assist- 
ance of a cantor, or reader, to conduct 
the service; in a few there are two 
ministers, in addition to the cantor, or 
reader. 


AS TO THE SABBATH 


In all the synagogues of the United 
States, save one, the service is con- 
ducted on the seventh-day Sabbath. In 
this one the service is held on Sunday 
morning. Many of the synagogues, in 
addition to the Saturday service, have a 


Friday evening service, while others 
have a service on Sunday morning. A 
sermon or lecture is usually part of the 
service in each case. 

About one hundred and fifty minis- 
ters are associated in a body, called the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
which meets annually. It is merely a 
voluntary association, and has no bind- 
ing authority. It may, however, be in- 
fluential in the introduction of changes 
in the synagogue. For example, the 
Union Hebrew prayer-book, which it has 
adopted, is being introduced in many 
congregations through the efforts of the 
individual ministers, and has their sanc- 
tion as a body. The Conference is 
looked upon as representative of the 
reform wing ofthe Church. It includes 
many ministers occupying leading pul- 
pits in the country. 

Of the total number of ministers, 
about fifty are graduates of the Hebrew 
Union College located at Cincinnati, 
which is controlled by the reform ele- 
ment, while there are three graduates 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York, which is under orthodox 
auspices. These institutions are the 
only American rabbinical schools. Be- 
fore 1883, when the Hebrew Union 
College sent out its first graduates, 
congregations were dependent chiefly 
upon ministers educated abroad, and, 
in most instances, born abroad. 

The graduates of the Hebrew Union 
College have, in nearly all cases, sup- 
planted German-speaking preachers. 
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Many of the German rabbis who have 
not conveniently died have been pen- 
sioned by their congregations, with the 
title “rabbi emeritus.” Others have 
been driven to less and less influential 
and remunerative positions. 

There are, however, quite a number 
of ministers born in Germany and other 
portions of the continent who occupy 
influential positions. Most of them use 
English in a manner not offensive to 
the critical sense of their auditors. 
Then, too, there are some ministers born 
and bred on British soil, whose use of 
the language is, of course, satisfactory 
to their American cousins. 


THEIR ORIGIN 


Tue Jews who had emigrated to this 
country previous to the present cen- 
tury were chiefly of Spanish and Portu- 
guese origin. Those who have come 


during the present century are from 
German-speaking countries, and there 
was a particularly strong influx about 
the time of the revolutions in Europe, 
just before the middle of the century. 


The demand for sermons and services 
to be held in the vernacular is made on 
the part of the American-born descend- 
ants of these immigrants. 

The Jews from Russia and Poland 
who were brought in with the tide of 
immigration which started in the early 
Eighties, and to which they were forced 
on account of the persecutions of the 
Russian Government, have naturally 
clung thus far to their mother-tongues. 
So far as the synagogue service is con- 
cerned—though they are likely to have 
a profound influence on the Jewish 
Church in America, on account of 
their numbers and their religious faith 
and intellectual ability—these immi- 
grants have been too short a time in 
the country to be considered in a dis- 
cussion of the American Jewish minister 
of to-day. The dominant tone in com- 
munal affairs is still given by the Jews 
of German origin, who, with their growth 
in wealth and numbers, superseded the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews. It is 
the rabbi of the prevailing element who 
forms the largest part of the picture of 
the American Jewish pulpit. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


It was not merely a question of lan- 
guage that led the congregations to 
throw aside their German-speaking 
spiritual heads. The demand was for 
‘“men of the people,” as well as schol- 
ars. The old-school rabbis had been 
too much students, and not sufficiently 
alive to what the people considered nec- 
essary adjuncts to the modern church. 
The Jewish people saw around them the 
congregational activity of their Chris- 
tian neighbors. and felt that they should 
have the assistance of their ministers in 
doing likewise. 


ORATORY IN DEMAND 

One consequence has been the ten- 
dency to exaggerate the importance of 
oratorical effort in the pulpit. Congre- 
gations seem to feel that their ministers 
must possess all the arts of elocution, 
that they must have the power to launch 
forth fine phrases and brilliant figures 
of speech. In more than one instance 
the following may apply:. “That was a 
fine sermon the rabbi delivered to-day.” 
“Well, what did he say?” “Oh, noth- 
ing, but he said it so beautifully.” 

With the desire to please their con- 
gregations as to the manner of delivery, 
ministers have also endeavored to give 
freshness and piquancy to the matter of 
their discourses. First of all, an at- 
tractive title is secured. If the occasion 
is the Sabbath morning, a Biblical text 
is usually adopted. On any other occa- 
sion—that is, on a Friday evening, or a 
Sunday morning, or mayhap a holiday— 
it is not unlikely that some topic of the 
day is chosen. The popular novel, the 
financial question, or the social evil 
may form the theme; or’ there may be 
a fiery discussion of orthodoxy and re- 
form in Judaism. 

As to his functions outside the pulpit: 
The minister is usually superintendent 
of the religious school attached to the 
congregation ; he conducts the special 
class of boys and girls who are to be 
confirmed in the faith; he leads the 
work of the literary or the charitable 
society auxiliary to the congregation ; 
he officiates at funerals and weddings, 
often delivering a eulogy of the dead at 
the former and a toast to the living at 
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the latter ; he is expected to take an 
active part in the various communal, 
charitable, and educational institutions. 
There are numerous occasions which 
would be incomplete without the minis- 
ter ; and many social demands are made 
upon him by virtue of his official posi- 
tion. 


VARIOUS SYNAGOGUES 


To follow the minister further, let us 
take a look at him in the synagogue. 
Butin which synagogue? Inone you will 
find him and the male members of the 
congregation with covered heads and 
wearing praying-scarfs over their shoul- 
ders, while the women present are seg- 
regated in a gallery. There will be a 
chanting of prayer and psalms in the 
Hebrew language, but the sounds of no 
organ and no choir will be heard. There 
will be readings from the Scroll of the 
Law—the Pentateuch, written in He- 
brew on parchment, which is deposited 
in the Ark of the Covenant. 

Another synagogue will be hardly 
different from the ordinary church, ex- 
cept on account of the Scrolls of the 
Law in the Ark at the rear of the plat- 
form. Whether this scroll is read from 
or not, an English version of the Penta- 
teuch is, at all events, delivered. The 
minister will be attired in a clerical 
coat like that of his Christian colleague. 
The male members of the congregation 
will be seated by the side of their women 
relatives and friends, and will have their 
heads bared. The prayers will be largely 
English, the Hebrew therein having been 
reduced toa minimum. At stated in- 
tervals the organ will sound and the 
choir will sing. 

One minister will maintain that the 
wearing of phylacteries, the adoption of 
circumcision, the carrying out of the 
Mosaic dietary regulations, the use of 
the Hebrew language in prayer, the ob- 
servance of the seventh-day Sabbath, 
not to mention numerous other rites 
and ceremonies, are essential to the 
maintenance of the Jewish faith. An- 
other will deny the necessity of their 
recognition, declaring that the mission 
of Israel “does not imply distinctness 
from others in dress, in custom, in 
diet, in habit, in language.” 
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WHAT PREACHERS SAY 


Between the two extremes of ortho- 
doxy and reform, there are many grada- 
tions. Each minister and his congrega- 
tion are, in fact, a law unto themselves, 
there being no ecumenical authority to 
interpret the ritualistic regulations in 
accordance with modern conditions. 
But, with all their differences, do they 
not occupy a common ground ? 

A representative orthodox rabbi, the 
Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, of New 
York, in an article entitled, “Why Am 
I a Jew?” which appeared in the North 
American Review for June, 1887, de- 
clared that Judaism stood for the pro- 
motion of the ideas of universal peace, 
universal brotherhood, and universal 
happiness. “How shall I” [asa Jew] 
“accomplish this? By means of the 
Scroll. It teaches the purity of per- 
sonal life, the purity of social life, a 
simple religious life of being at one, an 
at-one-ment, with God. We believe in 
the religion of deed—‘to learn to do 
well, seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.’ We do not say we alone 
hold the keys of heaven or that you 
must believe as we do to be saved. The 
righteous of all have a portion in the 
world to come ; all the sheep need not 
enter the pasture by the same gate. 
But we insist upon morality—ten mill- 
ion intercessors cannot die to save an 
immoral man.” 

The Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago, the radical reform rabbi, whose 
congregation bears the distinction of 
being the only one that has abolished 
the seventh-day Sabbath service and 
substituted the first-day Sabbath, dis- 
cussed the query ‘‘Why Am I a Jew?” 
in a discourse delivered in 1895 before 
his congregation, as follows : 

“Who could, with the facts before 
his eyes, maintain that the ‘great day 
of the Lord,’ the day of peace and love 
uniting all the sons of man into one 
covenant of truth, has even knocked 
in burning glory at the portals of the 
East? Is man everywhere free? Does 
man hold himself the keeper of brother 
man? Does duty win man’s loyalty, or 
is he still in the haggle for selfish 
rights? Is the tear wiped from every 
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eye and the pall of spiritual death every- 
where lifted from off the face of spin- 
ning earth? Is church or mosque, is 
pagoda or pyramid, teaching that sin 
is not transmitted from father to son, 
but that love is; that reward in heaven 
is not proper magnet for human con- 
duct ; that this laughing globe and this 
earthly life are not under misery ; that 
pure heart and hand, not correct faith 
or sacrifice, are acceptable service to 
God ; that he who loves and serves man 
best, worships God in the beauty of 
holiness? Is hatred silenced, the sword 
unsheathed, the lance turned into a 
pruning-hook? . . . 

“ But if the book (the Bible) has cir- 
cuited the earth, why should the ‘ peo- 
ple’ of the book endeavor to preserve 
its identity? Can thoughts die? Have 
Israel’s thoughts not won the assent of 
the best among men? Yea, they have. 
But it is a universal experience that 
the liberal and liberalizing thought, di- 
voreed from its historic trunk, nowhere 
founded an organized movement for its 
spread and its application to the per- 
plexities not of the intellect, but of the 
conduct ! By isolated thinkers 
humanity cannot be saved! The truly 
moral life is the life in and through a 
community. The dispute is not about 
dogma, but about the possibility to do 
right. This possibility the Jew must 
demonstrate by his conduct, as he was 
the first to assume it and claim that 
never was it lost to man. No vicarious 
merit would he need for finding union 
with God. The controversy is not about 
books ; it is about man.” 


WHERE EXTREMES MEET 


HERE we observe where the extremes 
meet. Here is a common ground for 
ministers of all shades of opinion to 
stand upon. But in this common 
ground there is the implication of the 
notion that a Jew is such because born 
into the Jewish race. And in the Jow- 
ish belief there is the implication of the 
idea of the unity of God. So that we 
have, finally, coupled with the race-basis 
and the belief in God, the doctrine of 
the mission of Israel to carry out the 
laws of morality, to spread the spirit of 
peace on earth and good-will to man. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


There can be no question that, meas- 
ured by the number and variety of their 
activities, the ministers are an impor- 
tant factor in the life of the American 
Jews. In many instances they have 
given the initiative to Jewish educa- 
tional and charitable movements, both 
national and local. They have taken 
an active part in the organization and 
development of forces for the promo- 
tion of the studies of Jewish history 
and literature. And for whatever they 
have done toward laying down the lines 
of a broader culture they deserve due 
credit. Instead of leading, however, 


they have frequently been led. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 


WE have observed that, in their en- 
deavor to shine brilliantly before their 
congregations, the American Jewish 
ministers have, in the pulpit, devoted 
too much attention merely to please 
and to entertain. The Jewish ministers 
may not, in these respects, be unlike 
their Christian brethren. But both 
Jews and Christians of culture must 
decry the sensational. 

It goes without saying that the min- 
ister must be a man of intelligence and 
of character. He must not necessarily 
be a scholar, but he must be a teacher 
of morality. He need not be a philoso- 
pher, but he should be a physician of 
the soul. 

The Jewish ministry in this country 
has not attracted cultured young men 
who enter the other learned professions. 
Many of the young men who have en- 
tered it have, it would appear, regarded 
their vocation merely as a profession. 
The consequence is that quite a num- 
ber of men of inferior grade occupy 
pulpits to-day. This unfortunate state 
of affairs has been largely brought 
about by the desire for attractive Eng- 
lish-speaking pulpit orators. With the 
development of a healthier sentiment 
among congregations, there will be 
brought forth a class of ministers who 
will be preachers, sermonizing in their 
own persons the lessons that they 
teach. There are signs that a healthier 
sentiment is being developed by an 
educated class of the younger genera- 
tion of American Jews. 
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THe Kentuckians. By John Fox, Jr. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Cloth, $1.25. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Of course, it is ridiculous to look for 
the American novel. There can never 
be such amonstrosity. There will be 
many more than one as years go on. 
We have had some of them already: 
* The Scarlet Letter,” for instance, and 
perhaps, “Elsie Venner,” and possibly, 
Miss Wilkins’s “ Pembroke,” and one 
or two of Mr. Howells’s novels. 

What is the English novel? Not any 
one book, certainly. It will be enough 
to write an American novel. The country 
is so big and so various that its litera- 
ture is bound to be more or less sec- 
tional. Plainly, a tale of New England 
ways cannot be typical of Southern life. 
There is room for a literature by States 
in this country. Centralization in this 
matter does not accord with our ideals. 

Now, if any contemporary is capable 
of writing a distinctly American novel, 
understanding all the sectionalism 
necessary to American novels, Mr. John 
Fox, jr., seems likely to be that one. 
He is wise enough to identify himself 
with a section; a section which he 
understands from his nativity, a section 
distinct from the others and picturesque 
for its contrasts of rugged mountain 
life and serene Southern town life. Mr. 
Fox understands the good points of 
both the Southern mountaineer in his 
barbaric feuds and moonshining, and 
the chivalrous, pompous unction of the 
Southern gentleman. 

In the present book he has brought 
together the two elements of Kentucky 
life in a highly contrasting and effective 
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manner. A young giant is sent down 
from the mountains as State senator. 
There he finds himself pitted against a 
polished young senator of aristocratic 
ideas. Mr. Fox is to be admired for 
his fairness and his art in refusing the 
temptation to make one of these a com- 
mon, or dress-suit, villain, and the other 
a homespun hero of impossible charms. 
He has pictured each of the men as es- 
sentially human, full of the faults he 
was bound to inherit, and ennobled 
with the virtues instilled by his rear- 
ing. The two men prove to be good 
haters and hearty rivals, not only in 
their opposing political policies but in 
their love ; for the mountaineer falls in 
love with the sweetheart of the aris- 
tocrat and gets her very deeply inter- 
ested in him. The two men come even 
to the point of a duel as a climax. 

Mr. Fox is to be thanked again for his 
regard for the probabilities. Though he 
makes an almost epicaliy heroic figure- 
out of the mountaineer, and heightens 
his picturesqueness by using for back- 
ground a barefoot mother who smokes 
a pipe and cannot read or write, and a 
family of similar quality, he has not 
taken the license that would come easy 
to the average story-writer ; he has not 
compelled his heroine to marry him, 
much as she is forced to admire and, 
perhaps, to love him. At least I judge 
that she did not marry him, for the ef- 
fort after subtlety in the conclusion, 
makes the ending extremely obscure. 
Mr. Fox’s attitude on the point of 
American liberty and equality is evi- 
dently the very same as that of Lin- 
coln, who in defending the idea that the 
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negro should not be held in slavery, said 
that he did not mean to imply that he 
wanted to marry one. 

Mr. Fox develops the character of the 
mountaineer in a manner that exalts 
him into a type of the high possibilities 
American citizenship offers to the lowli- 
est. Then he places him in juxtaposition 
with another distinct type of American, 
the one who has the advantage of gen- 
erations of culture back of him. While 
this latter man is naturally proud, he is 
no snob, and is an accurate type of an 
aristocracy that is consistent with our 
democratic institutions. 

The novel is written throughout with 
a fitting dignity—an earnestness, in- 
deed, that increases its claim on respect. 
All in all, as one looks back on what Mr. 
Fox has accomplished here the book 
grows into an importance far greater 
than many of the less compact and less 
American works that have been succes- 
sively hailed and forgotten as The 
American Novel. 


Tue Story or AN Untoutp Love. By 
Paul Leicester Ford. Cloth, $1.25. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Mr. Ford is another writer of The 
American Novel, according to many 
critics ; and it is certainly true that he 
treated one piuase of our life with great 
skill in his story of the political boss, 
his novel “The Hon. Peter Stirling.” 
But surely the political phase of 
America is not its only individuality. 
Mr. Ford realizes this himself, for he 
has in the present story used those two 
other frequent motives in American life 
—foreign travel and the love of man for 
woman. 

This book has a fine aroma of sub- 
dued longing and repressed ardor. It is 
the diary of a man who conceals his love 
for a woman and gets himself misunder- 
stood and scorned. He is a writer and, 
as he makes sacrifices for his love, so he 
makes sacrifices of his own soul by al- 
lowing work of his to pass to the credit 
of someone else —to the lover, indeed, of 
the woman he idolizes. It is a genuine 
pleasure to assure the prospective read- 
er that all this self-abnegation does not 
end in the dire misery one would ex- 
pect. The misunderstandings fade 
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away and the book ends with its auto- 
biographic hero in bliss. While there 
is nothing particularly striking about 
the style, the subject and the sentiment 
of the book lend it much charm. 


Krxne Wasnineton. By Adelaide Skeel 
and William H. Brearley. Illustrated with 
photographs. Cloth, $1.50. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Still another strictly American novel. 
The number of stories devoted to Revo- 
lutionary times is becoming alarming. 
There is almost a panic among authors 
in that direction. It is undoubtedly a 
provincial manifestation of the reaction 
against too long a reign of realistic lo- 
calism, the reaction that has brought 
forth Weyman, Hope and the rest of 
them. 

The present story gets its striking 
title from a minor incident in the book, 
that movement to make Washington 
king which the Father of his Country 
himself squelched before anyone else 
had a chance at it. The real theme of the 
book is a plot to kidnap Washington 
during the peace negotiations that 
ended the Revolution. The scheme is 
cooked up by a half-breed Indian and an 
Anglomaniacal Tory. The character of 
the French-Indian spy is a whit melo- 
dramatic and yet very picturesque. The 
daughter of the Tory is the heroine of 
the book, and she is of course loved by 
a young army officer. Washington is 
drawn as a human being and the open- 
ing pictures of life among the British 
in New York are vividly done. History 
is not forced into the story at the ex- 
pense of fiction and characterization. 


Tue Latrmers. A Tale of the Western 
Insurrection of 1794. By Henry Christopher 
McCook. Second thousand. Cloth, $1. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


When an author announces in his 
preface that he has made a profound 
study of all possible matters related to 
the subjects he turns into fiction, the 
latter-day reader is likely to take alarm. 
He is likely to take more alarm when 
the author puts under one incident, a 
footnote such as this: “It may be 
allowed the author to take the reader 
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into his confidence and inform him that 
the chief purpose of Andy’s story is to 
assemble in a brief compass a large 
number of the current folk-words and 
phrases of the Scotch-Irish speech at 
that period.” Furthermore a bulky 
book of almost six hundred pages looks 
forbidding to a latter-day reader. 

So much for external evidences. The 
book does much better on closer ac- 
quaintance. The local color is laid on 
easily; the dialect is not difficult or 
superabundant; the action is brisk, and 
contains all sorts of fighting, from con- 
tests with hostile Indians, to conflict 
with regular troops. The period is in- 
teresting and almost untouched in fic- 
tion. It looks strange to view George 
Washington and the other founders of 
the Republic, as oppressors of their 
own people, for so the Whiskey Insur- 
rectionists of 1794 considered them. 
And, from their point, they had many 
just grievances. As an historical novel 
of American life, the book deserves a 
welcome. As an authoritative study of 
a peculiar phase of early life on what 
was then the frontier—western Pennsy]l- 
vania—it is important. 


The book takes on a special interest 
from the fact that it is written very 
much under the influence of Fenimore 


Cooper. We get very few whiffs of 
Cooper in the fiction of this end of the 
century. 


FREE To Serve. A tale of Colonial New 
York. By E. Rayner. Cloth, $1.50. (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston.) 


A young English scapegrace is forced 
to flee the country after participation 
in that favorite pastime of old-time 
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beaux, the beating of a watchman. To 
get out of the country, he is compelled 
to use up his sister’s inheritance, and 
she, rather than live on her friends, 
goes with him. In the expectation of 
meeting help on landing, this unselfish 
brother puts his sister in pawn to the 
captain of their ship. On reaching New 
York, the expected aid does not appear, 
and the ship’s master sells the girl to a 
Dutch family—that is, he binds her out 
for five years. The high-born girl in a 
new world bears her lot with fortitude 
and gentleness, and soon has the two 
sons of her mistress deeply in love with 
her. Their rivalry is as bitter as family 
quarrels characteristically are, and it is 
conducted with all the delicacy of the 
early Dutch pioneer stock, the less fa- 
vored suitor on one occasion dragging 
his sweetheart by a rope at his horses’ 
heels in order to break her spirit. By 
means of an extremely ingenious ar- 
rangement, he thinks he has killed her, 
and his own spirit breaks. 

The locale of the story is picturesque 
in a heavy way, and many of the inci- 
dents are adroitly plotted. As is the 
case with most of the historical novels 
based on our early life, however, the 
novelist is seduced into too much detail, 
and forgets his duties to fiction in the 
fascinating temptations to chronicle. 
In this line, the “Scarlet Letter” is a 
model of great restraint, with the great- 
est vividness and verisimilitude. If 
one were to belabor this book, “ Free to 
Serve,” with a blue pencil, a far better 
work would remain. As it is, one who 
has the invaluable art of skipping will 
find much that is entertaining in a very 
high degree. 





ELEMENTARY JANE. By Richard Pryce. 
Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Who is Richard Pryce? It may show 
a lack of wide information to confess 
ignorance of him, or her; but surely 
it will not long be easy for even the 
layman to leave him or her out of his 
books. It is no insult to express a 
doubt of the sex of the owner of this 
somewhat pen-namish name, for the 
knowledge of the womanly heart and 
the manipulation of the heroine’s char- 


acter show a most unusual acquaintance 
with the woman nature; that, too, with- 
out any lack of reserve and quiet force. 
The choice of subject also shows that he 
or she—Heaven help this language that 
has no pronoun of common gender !—I 
shall have to use Mr. Converse’s arbi- 
trary fusion of “that one” into “thon” 
(pronounced, by the way, with a long 
“o”)—the choice of subject, too, shows 
thon’s particular promise of achieve- 
ment, for thon has gone to the Eng- 
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lish music-halls, and drawn the char- 
acters from the tawdry folk that cluster 
there. 

Jane begins life as a serio-comic bal- 
lad singer and dancer in a humble way. 
The book describes her growth, not to 
the point where young peers build thea- 
tres for her début as a tragedy-queen, 
as they doin Mr. Caine’s “Christian,” 
but to the point where she commands 
a good salary and steady employment, 
and gets an occasional letter or present 
from some admirer the other side of the 
footlights. She is a very clean-hearted 
girl by nature, but neither she nor the 
author preaches. She is a plebeian al- 
ways, but she has a natural refinement 
of mind. She loves two antipodal char- 
acters at different times. One is a 
middle-class drum-player and the other 
is an acrobat named Curley. Curley 
is what Mr. Barrie calls “ masterful” 
and he is very beautiful, and very selfish 
and fickle. He is a fascinatingly drawn 
character, who will haunt the memory 
long after the book is read. And so 
will that lovable singer of loose songs, 
Nellie Chingford, and the dear, droll 
cockney, Mrs. Kerridge. 


Mr. Pryce has accomplished the 
crucial feat of keeping the book re- 
lieved with excellent humor, preserving 
the verisimilitude of the life and the 
people, and at the same time giving 


them dignity and value. The book is 
not “ inconsequential,” in other words. 
It is a most engaging study of a pictu- 
resque, and, it seems, a perfectly under- 
stood, life. As a work of literary art, 
too, itis worthy of high consideration. 
One will read it with unfailing delight, 
and await the author’s next book with 
eagerness and with full confidence of 
another treat. 


THe MAN or Last Resort. By Melville 
Davisson Post. Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

The author of those strange and in- 
genious “Schemes of Randolph Mason,” 
has done well to write more of his mach- 
inations. In this central figure, a 
man who saves criminals from the claws 
of the law through the flaws of the law, 
he has found that rava avis in fiction, 
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an unhackneyed type. While Conan 
Doyle has been content to revive Poe’s 
detective Dupin, under the thin alias of 
Sherlock Holmes, and Anna Katherine 
Green has developed the dime novel 
idea into a form that commands respect 
as well as interest, Mr. Post must be 
credited with giving his readers a new 
sensation. 

The legal acumen displayed by this 
conscienceless intellect, Randolph Ma- 
son, is always led up to by some romance 
that has an interest of its own. Given 
a certain legal quibble on which to base 
the escape of a man known to be guilty 
of a wrong, the test of the story-teller’s 
ability would lie in the sort of plot he 
built round that heap of legal dry bones. 
Mr. Post stands this test bravely ; and 
must be granted genuine ingenuity. It 
is a pity that he saw fit to kill off his 
picturesque hero at the end of this sec- 
ond volume. Would it not be legiti- 
mate to publish a third book of post- 
humous anecdotes, a memorial for 
devoted friends? If Sherlock Holmes 
was justified in his resurrection, so 
much the more, Randolph Mason. 


Basoo Hurry BunesHo JABBERJEE, B. A. 
By F. Anstey. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Another story of the English and the 
East Indians ; only, this time the Ind- 
ian has come to England, and the only 
mortality suffered is that inflicted on 
the language. Baboo, etc.,is a graduate 
of an Indian university, and he goes to 
London to study law. He contributes 
to Punch a series of letters describing 
his hapsand mishaps. The language he 
uses is a strange hodge-podge of pon- 
derous English, slang, and Latinity. He 
also omits the definite article frequently. 
He travels about London, frankly in- 
dulging in the racial cowardice and de- 
ception that come natural to him. 
Eventually he gets himself sued for 
breach of promise by his landlady’s 
daughter. The humor is of necessity 
elaborate, and therefore unpalatable in 
large doses. But it contains moments 
of genuine comicality. It is also some- 
thing new in dialect. 
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Tue Responsipinity oF THE WrITER.— 
It is the defence of certain journalists, 
who publish matter that appeals to the 
lowest sentiments of human nature, 
that they are supplying a public de- 
mand and are “giving the people what 
they want.” There is much that can be 
said about that little word “want.” 
What is a public want? Are a “ want,” 
a “desire,” and a “need,” the same 
thing? Probably seventy-five per cent. 
of these purveyors of the questionable 
would define a public want as a public 
demand for a needed thing; and in 
seventy-five per cent. of the cases ana- 
lyzed, they would be in error. For the 
truth is, that in many instances, the 
public does not “ want” matter of im- 
proper publication at all, until the ped- 
ler of the improper has created that 
“want” by pandering to a previously 
undeveloped low taste. There is some- 
thing very subtle in the growth of the 
public taste for “yellow journalism,” 
scandalous news matter, Zolaesque fic- 
tion, and all the other questionable stuff 
which is given in print every day. At 
first the public looks askance at the 
publication of matter that treats of 
things generally deemed fit only for 
private discussion ; ‘later it begins to 
get used to it; later still finds itself 
“wanting” it; and then, a little later, 
comes the reaction. This has been the 
record of every kind of questionable 
publication from the earliest days of 
printing. The truth is that the public 
“want,” when it smacks of this char- 
acter, is a want created by the writer, 
and not a natural or self-conscious want. 
Which leads directly to the main point 








—namely this: Has a writer any moral 
justification for creating a want that is 
not a good want; has he a right to 
plant in the hearts of the public a de- 
sire for unwholesome things ? The man 
who invented the printing-press, the 
men who have developed the telephone, 
the steam-engine, the dictionary, the 
art of verse-writing, and, in fine, all 
men who have given to the world any- 
thing that tends to add to the welfare 
of the people, undoubtely created wants 
which did not exist before; and it is 
fair to state that the creation of such 
wants is proper. But when one creates 
a want that is neither wholesome nor 
nice, it certainly may be said that he 
does an evil and not a good thing, no 
matter what his personal excuse may 
be. 

Applying this argument to the writer 
of to-day, is it not true that the person 
who uses his pen to create a demand 
for any kind of literature that is not 
wholesome and upleading is an enemy 
of mankind? He may, perhaps, assume 
that he is the exponent of a theory ; 
but if his theory is one that tends to the 
degradation of literary taste and per- 
sonal purity (and the two are often more 
closely related than many realize), his 
defence is weak. If he be a writer of 
marked ability, critics may forgive him 
his subject and its moral effect because 
of the superb style of his work ; but it 
is pernicious work, just the same. There 
are degrees of elegance in all lines of 
trade, but that does not alter the under- 
lying character of abad trade. Summed 
up briefly, then, it is not unjust to 
hold that no author has a moral right 
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to create a public taste which is down- 
ward-leading, whether it profit him or 
not. If he cannot show that his work 
has done good, that it has made men 
better than before, it is a work that has 
been done in vain. The world is not 
better for it, but worse. Therefore the 
work is, after all, a failure. 

People who write seldom realize the 
weight of their responsibility to their 
readers, Editors often feel this; but 
most authors do not. They simply 
hope to get the public ear, and, beyond 
that, care little, or naught, for the con- 
sequences of their doings. Praise, pub- 
licity, fame (if that be attainable) they 
want; but that they are in any sense 
responsible for the moral effect of their 
writings upon the tone of the public is 
generally far from their thoughts. Yet 
they are very responsible ; for theirs is 
a far-reaching influence that spreads 
none can tell whither, and may make or 
mara character none can say when. Let 
the writer who sends his work broad- 
cast over a continent among hundreds 
of thousands of his fellow-men, pause 
and ask himself these questions: “ Am 


I producing that which is good?” 


“ Am I creating or helping to create a 
public want in literature?” “If so, is 
this a proper want that I am helping 
to create, or is it a want that people 
ought not to want?” and, having asked 
the questions, let him answer them for 
himself. He will find in this test a very 
suggestive theme for reflection; and 
will probably realize, if he never has 
done so before, that the responsibility 
that rests upon his irresponsible shoul- 
ders is one of the greatest that a human 
being can assume. The subject is worth 
a moment's meditation. 


Tue ImmMorrtats oF THE Future.—Just 
before the coming of the Christmas time 
it is the practice of the book-publishing 
houses to issue advertisements of new 
works by recently popular authors. The 
writer spent a perplexing hour, not long 
ago, in studying these advertised lists 
of books and their authors, with a view 
to discovering, if possible, the immor- 
tals of the future. What book or set of 
books, of those written within the recent 
past, is it that is to live and become the 
immortal writing of twenty, fifty, or 
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more years hence? Whose book, or 
books, will our grandchildren and their 
children read? Who, of those who are 
writing the books of the present, will 
be read by the people of the far by- 
and-by, as we of to-day read the books 
that came from the pens of those who 
have long since passed away, deeming 
them never too old to be forgotten, 
never too much out of date to be inter- 
esting? What lucky one of the present 
novelists is to take place in the future 
with Dickens and a few others? who is 
to be the successor of Macaulay? what 
is the name of the future Tennyson or 
the coming Longfellow? Where is the 
playwright who will some day stand co- 
equal with Shakespeare? Time enough 
has elapsed to prove that there are cer- 
tain books and certain authors who can 
be correctly classed among those whom 
the world calls the immortals, and whose 
works and names show no decline in 
favor. Many of these were famous in 
their day, even as many writers of books 
are famous now; but there seems to have 
been a something more than that which 
has stamped their work with a self-sus- 
taining force that gives it a lasting hold 
upon the world. Have we their like to- 
day? Without pretending to the dig- 
nity of a final criticism, the writer of 
these words feels that he may assume 
that it is very doubtful if there is, in 
the list of to-day’s book-makers, a sin- 
gle name that will hold the attention of 
men for the next twenty years and 
more. If there be an exception, a 
proof of that fact will be most wel- 
come. Many books that have been re- 
cently written will, of course, never lose 
their value as reference works or as con- 
tributions to the literature of this time ; 
but that is not within the meaning of 
these remarks. The books that the 
scholar and the librarian and student 
use are not of the classes included in 
the generally accepted term immortal 
works. Ina restricted sense, “ Euclid’s 
Geometry” is immortal; but it is not 
immortal in the sense that “‘ Aisop’s Fa- 
bles ” are immortal. Chaucer is in the 
list of the living classics, but he is not 
a living poet like Robert Burns. Field- 
ing’s novels are always to be had, but 
they are not living novels like the books 
of Charles Dickens, that the people love 
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and want. Who, then, is the person 
whose name shall go on and on, as time 
advances, to the position held by these 
great ones of the past? Comparisons, 
at this hour, are invidious, and would 
be of no value. Du Maurier has come 
and passed away ; Kipling lives and still 
continues to write; Barrie is with us 
yet; Lew Wallace is at work ; and Hall 
Caine, and Howells, and Mary E. Wil- 
kins, and many more, too numerous to 
name, are in the list of the makers of 
the new in English literature. Take the 
lists, read over the names, give thought 
to the different books, and see how 
much you can forecast of your posteri- 
ty’s opinions and preferences regarding 
the books which please you now. It is 
guess-work at the best, but it may 
amuse you. 


ILL-consipERED Apvice.—A recent is- 
sue of a popular magazine makes the 
following somewhat doubtful state - 
ment : 


Almost any girl may learn to play on the 
piano or to sing well; but few become profi- 
cient without the assistance of an experienced 
teacher. 


To the latter part of this statement 
no exception need be taken, since it is 
self-evident that, without the assistance 
of an experienced teacher, very few per- 
sons could ever become proficient in any 
branch of art. But the first part of the 
statement is certainly of doubtful ac- 
curacy. To state that “almost any girl 
may learn to play the piano or to sing 
well,” is to assume that almost every 
girl has the music gift, that peculiar 
talent which makes for success as a per- 
former on musical instruments, and to 
assert that almost every girl has a good 
singing voice and the musical ability 
that must accompany it to make her a 
singer. This is assuming a great deal, 
in the face of the fact that compara- 
tively few people (whether girls or not) 
have correct musical ear, true musical 
feeling and artistic music-sense, and 
that still fewer have really fine voices. 
Of course, most of us mortals can sing 
in some fashion of our own, and it can- 
not harm us to try, if we feel like it ; 
but does it follow from this, that it is 
wise to advise “almost every girl” to 
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spend her time in music-study, when 
the chances are that not ten per cent. 
of the girls who try will succeed? To 
teach children to sing is a good thing, 
none will deny that; but to state that 
almost every female child can learn to 
sing well and to “play the piano well,” 
in a larger sense, is holding out to the 
mass of mortals a doubtful hope that is 
not likely to lead beyond the point of a 
general disappointment with the major- 
ity. Too many girls are put to work on 
the piano; too many girls are sent to the 
singing teacher to have their “ voices 
trained.” This has long been the fash- 
ion; and what fashion decrees gener- 
ally stands without question. With 
boys the practice has been different, 
and the result is that the percentage of 
boys who sing and play well is greater, 
in proportion to the number trained, 
than the percentage of girls. Johnny 
is not sent to the music-teacher unless 
Johnny really shows a talent for music ; 
consequently Johnny’s training gener- 
ally pays in the quality of his work. 
Sally, on the other hand, is sent to the 
music-teacher, because it is the correct 
thing that Sally, and “almost every” 


other “girl” should learn, like “Mary 
Ann” in the comic song— 


To sweetly play, 
Upon the pianay, 


music being deemed an essential part 
of her education. The truth about this 
matter is that we are giving a musical 
training to a mass of girls when many 
of them would better be spending their 
time on other things for which they 
happen to have marked ability. To en- 
courage them is to misguide them. 
Wisdom would dictate a different 
course. It would suggest that the train- 
ing of the musical talent be restricted 
to people who have it. The fact that 
only those who really can play and sing 
find willing listeners, ought to be evi- 
dence enough to convince a candid per- 
son that we are misdirecting the ener- 
gies of our girls, when we force or urge 
them to study an art in which they can- 
not excel. 


Tue Home or tHE HeEromwr.—With- 
out making any pretensions to positive 
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knowledge on the subject of American 
architecture, the writer desires, in a 
modest way, to inquire how it comes to 
pass that, in the stories of a very large 
number of our newer writers, the home 
of the heroine happens to possess cer- 
tain features that are not commonly 
found in American houses. Perhaps 
this may be due to the fact. that our 
heroines are not common people ; but, 
even with this admitted, it is difficult to 
perceive how so many of them are able 
to dwell in houses of a type that has 
but recently come into being in this 
land of hitherto rather inartistic domi- 
ciles. A careful examination of a large 
number of stories shows to the exami- 
ner that the heroine of the love-tale 
generally sits, when out of doors, upon 
a “wide veranda.” This is interesting, 
in view of the fact that not one in a 
thousand of our American houses has a 
veranda that will measure over five feet 
in width, while a large majority of the 
remainder have no verandas at all. An- 
other singular point is that, whenever 
the heroine enters the hallway of her 
home she is in the presence of a “broken 
staircase ” which is lighted by the “soft 
subdued rays” that come through an 
“oriel window of painted glass.” It 
would be interesting, at this point, to 
get statistics of the number of Ameri- 
can houses which have “broken stair- 
cases,” and “ oriel windows” of “ painted 
glass ;” since it is generally found by 
the ordinary observer that the average 
American house has a straight, steep- 
pitched staircase in its entrance hall, 
and that the absence of windows is usu- 
ally more conspicuous than their pres- 
ence. The reference to the “painted 
glass,” of course, presumes a wide 
pocket-book ; but we will let that pass 
in the faith that the heroine’s father is 
always rich enough to build a church. 
Still another singular feature of the 
home of the heroine is that it always 
has a “large library” beautifully fin- 
ished in “rare old oak ” and filled with 
“thousands of the choicest books.” Of 
course this naturally goes with the 
“ wide veranda,” the “broken staircase, 
lighted by the soft rays that penetrate 
the painted glass” and the rest of the 
“fixings”; yet it seems a bit odd that 
so many of our heroines can possess 
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libraries which must cost fortunes. 
There is also a peculiar feature in the 
architectural elevations of the houses of 
our heroines ; for a critical examination 
proves that the rooms are always either 
“orandly lofty” or “sweetly low” as to 
their ceilings, and that the floors of 
these rooms always have “ hard-wood 
polished floors” beautifully covered 
with “ oriental rugs.” There is evidently 
no half-way tastein our American hero- 
ines; no average ceilings of standard 
height, no commonplace carpets, no 
pine-board floorings mar the completed 
perfection of their abodes. All is in 
harmony with the idealism that makes 
for the most ecstatic love scene, sur- 
rounds the heroine and her chosen mate 
with a proper glamour, and gives a 
stage -setting that should not fail to 
charm even the most fastidious person. 
It is very interesting. It is also a pos- 
sible unconscious display of the yearn- 
ing for more artistic homes that finds 
its visible expression in the best new 
architecture of to-day. But it may hon- 
estly be doubted whether it is quite 
true to life. 


A Texas Surprise—Itis notsaying too 
much to wager that it is probable that 
not many of our readers will fail to read 
the article on “Some Beauties of the 
Lone Star State” with surprise. The 
general impression of Texas is that it 
is a country abounding in cowboys, 
wild horses and cattle, and almost des- 
titute of the refining influence that al- 
ways comes of association with good 
women. But the remarks of our young 
contributor and the pictures which ac- 
company them will, beyond doubt, dis- 
pel any delusions that have dwelt in the 
minds of the public. Texas certainly 
is not second among the States that 
boast the development of America’s 
best blessing, a cultured and lovely 
womanhood. 


Tue Interest tn Ceramics.—That the 
interest in ceramics has not abated, is 
shown by the popularity of an article 
published in Gopry’s for June last, on 
“ Pottery in America,” by George Ethel- 
bert Walsh. People are still sending 
for copies of the magazine containing 
the article, and several requests have 
been made by other publishers for per- 
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mission to use the pictures of Dr. Bar- 
ber’s specimens of rare china, which ac- 
companied the text. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we give, in this issue, an 
interesting article on “ Old Blue and 


White,” with some excellent pictures of 
the ware of a time that has passed, and 
suggest that persons who are fond of 
old china will find it a valuable addition 
to their list of writings on the subject. 
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A BALLAD OF THE DEAD. 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Who will sing a song for the dead, 
For the countless common throng, 

That the ashes of earth have burie 
And left without a song ? 


Who will sing for the voiceless tribes 
Of the north, east, south, and west, 
That have had their years of toil and tears, 
And have earned their silent rest ? 


’Tis not for the hearts that now beat high 
Or the lips that are rich with jest, 

To mar the day and its revelry 
With a death song at the feast. 


Tis not for the bird that sings all day 
To his mate on the flowering limb ; 
The skies are clear and the nest is near, 

And what is death to him ? 


Tis not for the flower whose petals sway 
In the glow of the yellow sun 5 
Beauty, and life, and a fair to-day, 
And its simple song is done. 


With noiseless march the years go by 
And the hearts that thrilled and beat 
Become the spoil of the earthworm’: toil, 

And dust beneath our feet. 


And day by day as we fight our way 
O’er the tomb of a saiguty past, 

No dirge breaks in on the roaring din 
Of the life tide flowing fast. 


Then who will sing a song for the dead, 
For the countless common throng, 

That have had their years of toil and tears, 
But have not earned a song ? 


Ah. Self is the god that rules us all, 
And the doom of the dead is naught ; 

We are kings to-day ; let others sway 
In our stead when we are not. 


JUDGING FROM GIS ACTIONS. 
Cleveland Leader. 


‘ If all the earth were mine to give, 
It should be thine!” quoth he. 
‘* Why, I’m surprised, for as I live 
I thought ’twas yours,” said she. 








HER COMMENT. 
Washington Star. 


She was so gentle and so fair, 
He paused, her every word to hear, 
And when soft music touched the air 
She said, in accents sweet and clear, 
**Isn’t it lovely ?” 


The mimic scene—how it entranced ! 
*T was fancy’s realm brought down to earth. 
She sighed, when Columbine had dance 
And Harlequin began his mirth, 
“Isn’t it lovely ?” 


Again across the mountain’s crest 
he twilight kissed the evening star, 
The crow swung, mocking, toward his nest, 
She murmeren, as she gazed afar, 
** Isn’t it lovely ?” 


Then sought we for more mundane joys. 
Beneath the circus canvas wide 
Her voice arose o’er all the noise 
When the rhinoceros she spied, 
** Isn’t he lovely ?” 


PINK VERBENAS. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


When death’s impatient sickle took 
The dablia’s ruby coronal, 

The roses by the garden-wall, 

The asters by the meadow-brook, 
And all the gentle things that die 
Before the first October gale, 

Some pity made the reaper quail, 
And pass the pink verbenas by. 


So much he left unharvested 

To fringe a barren stretch of lawn 
With colors pilfered from the dawn, 
And through the russet grasses spread 
A rosy rift where brown leaves drift, 
Before the fell November blast, 

But fated to become at last 

A very necromancer’s gift. 


For who that feels the reaper’s knife 
Lay low the lilies of his dreams, 

And sits and grieves at what he deems 
The sad futility of life, 

Can watch these bonny blossoms pour 
Their sweetness on the frigid air, 

And not take up his load of care 

With better courage than before ? 
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THE WASP. 
AN OLD STORY DONE INTO VERSE. 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


The passengers were warm and tired, 
The air was thick with smoke ; 

They looked disgusted, sullen, cross ; 
None ventured. jest or joke. 


A oe with a pile of books, 

bo | and a servant-girl, 
steppe through the door, and in a thrice 
heads were in a whirl. 


The boy began to slam the books, 
And slap the patient nurse ; 

To pitch things through the crowded car, 
And snatch the lady’s purse. 


He clearly was an “ only ” child, 
For often she would say : 

«“ Now, Mary, do not tease the dear— 
Just let him have his way.” 


The nurse repressed her rising tears ; 
The tyrant pulled her hair 

And scream The mother emt pe said : 
“ Don’t tease him, Mary—there 


A wasp flew in and settled down ; 
The boy reached out his hand ; 

The nurse said : *‘ Harry, it will ‘sting,” 
His cry called forth command. 


With eyes half-closed the mother said : 
‘«* Now, Mary, let the child 

Have what he wants, and let me sleep— 
You drive me nearly wild.” 


With weary sigh the nurse withdrew 
Her hand. He made a dash 

And caught the creature, sting and all ; 
He knew it in a flash. 


The mother started at his cry, 
That rivalled lion's roar, 

With, ‘‘ Mary, let him have it now,’ 
And stamped upon the floor. 


“« He’s got it, ma’am,” the nurse replied ; 
The travellers screamed for joy ; 

The nurse expressed a mild surprise ; 
The mother kissed her hoy. 


THE AGE OF REASON. 
Cleveland Leader. 


If you want to get rich in a brief day or two, 
vise a bold swindling scheme ; 
The public will straightway contribute to you, 
No matter how foolish your plan may seem! 
If you only explain 
That each victim shall gain 
Through the losses the other investors sustain, 
The wildest and craziest swindle will ‘* go 
Folks like to get something for nothing, you u know! 


If you have a good thing that is perfectly fair, 

With a sensible profit in view, 
Nobody will care to invest in a share 

For the —— of helping you through ! 

1 not cheat or steal,” 
But rene of us feel 

Suspicious of any legitimate deal 
Where the gains are for all, and in consequence slow— 
Where a few do not take from the many, you know! 


We laugh at the man who will buy a gold brick, 
Or foolishly sign a blank check ; 
os — Reubens,” we're wont to declare, ‘make us 


ick, 
For they'll get it, of course, in the neck!” 
What we want is some plan 
Where each of us can— 
‘In a business-like way ”—be the brick-selling man— 
Some plan that gives = the ‘‘ favored ” a show 
To get something for little or nothing, you know ! 


WHEN MARIA JANE IS MAYOR. 
Chicago Record. 
When Maria Jane’s elected to the mayoralty chair, 
There’) gt many wrongs corrected that are now appar- 
ent t 
The sidewalks will be carpeted, the streets swept twice 
The ‘aoe be as fragrant as fields of new-mown hay. 
What with parties and receptions and occasionally a 
There will be a transformation around the city hall, 
And each ward in the city will be represented then 
By lovely alderwomen, and not horrid aldermen. 
When Maria Jane is mayor, none but ladies will, of 
course, 
Be appointed members of the city police force, 
And in their bloomer uniforms they'll look so very 
sweet, 
The gang to be arrested will consider it a treat. 


The stores will be compelled to have a bargain-sale each 


day 
And for chewing-gum and soda you’ll not be asked to 


pay. 

Great reforms will be projected, all the wrongs will be 
corrected, 

When Maria Jane's elected to the mayoralty chair ! 


PLAIN-SPOKEN PHILOSOPHY. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Jest keep the heart a-beatin’ warm, 
kind ter every feller ; 
Look fer the rainbows in the storm, 
But—carry yer umbreller ! 


Be brave ter battle with the strife, 
Be true when people doubt you ; 

Don’t think that money’s all in life, 
But—carry some about you! 


An’ when it’s time ter shuffle off, 
An’ you have done yer mission, 
“ A yer trust in Providence, 
hire a good physician ! 


THE OLD-TIME CIRCUS. 
Pueblo Post, 


The circus thirty years ago was better far than now ; 

The elephant was a wonder just to see! 

I could watch him half a day 

As he fed himself with hay ; 

And each separate beast was worth the price to me. 

ee? was half so funny ; never monkey half so 
roll; 

All the tinsel was pure metal] then to me; 

Every acrobat, ng ; every rider, simply great ; 

And that small trapeze man—what a man was he! 

And when the woman sang: ‘‘ We Parted by the River- 


side, 
And “ ‘You'll Not Forget,” and “ You’ll Remember Me,” 
She was really so pathetic 
That I wiped my eyes and cried ; 
I wanted then to take her home with me. 


The shows we see in these days are never half so fine ; 
The cost of tickets often bothers me ; 

Though the man still cracks = whip, 

And the clown seems pretty flip, 

There is nothing much I care to hear or see. 

—— = business, taxes, losses ; rheumatism, other 


All PB mony to make the circus seem quite flat ; 

I no longer love the songstress, with her paint and frills 
and flosses ; 

I no longer want to take her home, at that ! 

But I’d like to see the old-time show of thirty years ago, 

When I wore no pointed shoes—my feet were bare ; 

When lemonade was nectar 

And peanuts were a joy ; 

That old show without a worry or a care! 














HER ROD RAISED FOR A CAST. 


See ‘‘Rubber Boots and a Camera.” 








